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What  Makes 
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the  Talkies  Talk 


^y  Patrick  Gili, 

Ilustrated  by  George  J.  Blaetus 

Silence  is  the  key-word  in  the  filming  of 
motion  pictures  of  today.  All  the  pan- 
demonia  of  the  world  may  be  reigning, 
but  when  that  little  red  light  flashes,  every- 
one, including  the  director,  must  cease  talk- 
ing. It's  the  actor's  big  moment  and  he  must 
do  his  stuff.  The  audible  cinema  is  a  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  old  silent  movie. 

Probably  no  industry  in  the  world  has  un- 
dergone such  a  radical  transformation  as  the 
motion  picture  industry.  The  days  of  ham 
actors  are  gone.  Either  you  speak  well,  or 
not  at  all.  If  your  speech  is  good  and  your 
voice  isn't,  out  you  go. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  ten  out  of  one 
hundred  people  who  go  to  a  talkie  who  know 
how  one  is  really  made.  But  this  really  is  not 
their  fault.  The  talkies  came  nearly  over- 
night, so  there  are  many  people  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  up  on  what  it  is 
all  about. 

Let's  take  a  little  saunter  through  a  talkie 
studio.  Going  on  the  set  we  see  the  director 
sitting  in  his  chair,  just  as  we  have  always 
seen  them  in  the  movies  showing  behind  the 
scene  closeups.  However,  the  cameras  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  There  are  sev- 
eral things  which  look  like  tin  cans  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  These  are  the  microphones. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
perfect  silence,  everything  which  at 
one  time  made  a  noise  has  been  dis- 
carded. The  old  Klieg,  sun-arcs, 
and  other  types  of  illumination  have 
been  replaced  with  huge  incandes- 
cent lights.  The  camera  man  no 
lnger  stands,  cap  reversed,  turning 
his  crank  nonchalantly  and  looking 
about  in  a  bored  manner.  The 
cameras,  it  was  found,  due  to  their 
clicking  noise,  sounded  like  a  ma- 
chine gun  attack,  so  into  the  booth 
for  the  cameras.     The  cameras  are 


\ 


'When  the  Motion  Picture  was  Changed 
Over  Night  to  the  Talkie  .  .  .  America 
Rubbed  its  Eyes  in  Asto?tishment.  But 
Now  with  the  Talkies  Familiar  to  All, 
Few  Know  How  they  are  Made. 


now  turned  by  electric  motors  which  are  en- 
closed in  sound-proof  boxes;  the  power  is 
transmitted  by  means  of  a  flexible  shaft. 

So  much  for  the  incidentals:  what  makes 
the  talkie  talk?  Well,  the  telling  is  short 
and  simple,  but  it  took  years  to  find  it  out. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  talkies:  the  wax  disc, 
and  the  electric  valve,  or  sound  strip.  The 
wax  disc  is  made  just  like  a  phonograph  rec- 
ord, except  instead  of  the  needle  traveling 
from  the  outside  to  center,  it  travels  from 
center  to  the  outside  of  the  disc.  The  main 
thing  necessary  in  making  this  type  of  picture 
is  to  keep  the  sound  synchronized  with  the 
scene.  This  is  done  by  running  the  phono- 
graph and  camera  with  the  same  motor,  which 
is  run  at  a  uniform  speed  of  ninety  feet  per 
second.  One  big  advantage  of  this  type  of 
recording  is  that  the  artist  can  hear  his  work 
immediately  upon  completing  the  scene,  and 
critize  his  own  efforts.  This  type  came  out 
first  as  Warner  Brothers  V itaphone  Pictures. 
The  other  type  of  sound  picture  which 
made  its  appearance  after  the  Warner  Broth- 
ers V itaphone  talkies,  is  the  sound  strip,  more 
technically  known  as  the  electric  valve  record- 
er. These  pictures  are  much  easier  to  make, 
are  more  lasting,  more  profitable,  more  per- 
fected, and  in  many  other  ways  far  more 
suitable  than  any  other  type  of  re- 
cording. A  description  of  them  is 
more  complicated. 

The  sound  strip  everyone  has 
seen.  It  is  the  black  strip  down  the 
left  side  of  the  film.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  film  a  portion  is  reserved 
for  the  recording  of  the  sound. 
Who  would  have  imagined  that 
sound  could  be  photographed? 
Well,  someone  did,  or  we  would  not 
have  it  now.  But  let's  get  on  with 
what  is  done.  To  be  brief,  the  mi- 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-three^ 
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The  Snarl  of  Demetrius 


The    Distorted    Mouth    of  the 
Grecian    Portrait    Bust    Could 
Not  Be  Explained  by  Archeolo-  \ 
gists,  but  a   Twist  of  Fate  Let  ' 
Paul  Tremaine  Know  the  Reason  J 


^y  E.  A.  Beilharz 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


Professor  Ritchie,  instructor  in  modeling  at  the  Em- 
pire State  School  of  Sculpture,  pushed  his  lecture  notes 
aside,  and  allowed  his  eyes  to  wander  listlessly  over  the 
long  room.     A  busy  hum  of  voices  mingled  with  the  clink- 
ing sound  of  scalpels  and  other  instruments  being  put  away, 
as  the  students  arose  and  prepared  to  leave. 

His  roving  gaze  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other until  it  finally  was  arrested  by  the 
motionless  figure  of  Paul  Tremaine,  one  of 
his  most  promising  students. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustling  activity 
about  him,  Paul  was  standing,  one  foot  on 
the  rung  cf  his  chair,  his  smock  on  his  arm, 
quietly  regarding  the  fruit  of  his  labors — 
a  small  cherub's  face  in  clay.  His  expres- 
sion was  by  no  means  enthusiastic.  He  ran 
his  hand  through  his  black  tangled  hair 
with  a  gesture  of  distaste  almost  Latin  in 
its  expressiveness. 

Professor   Ritchie   arranged   the   papers 
and  books  on  his  desk  with  a  nicety  almost 
feminine  and  arose  from  his  chair.     As  he  stepped  down 
from  his  platform  and  approached  the  despondent  Paul,  he 
scattered  farewell  waves  of  his  hands  to  the  departing  stu- 
dents in  the  manner  of  a  cardinal  scattering  benedictions. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  matter,  son?"  he  asked,  with  a 
paternal  ring  in  his  voice. 

Paul  glanced  up  at  him.  "I  don't  know,  professor,"  he 
said,  at  last.  "It  seems  to  be  all  right,  all  the  measurements 
agree,  but  — well,  you  can  see  for  yourself  there's  some- 
thing wrong." 

Professor  Ritchie  surveyed  the  cherub  critically. 

"What  you  need,"  he  finally  exploded,  "is  a  good  jolt  to 
wake  you  up.  Your  work  isn't  bad,  but  it  has  no  strength. 
It's  flabby!  You  have  a  good  eye  and  a  fine  hand,  but 
you  don't  put  any  life  into  your  work.  Get  away  from 
these  pasty  baby  faces.  Why  don't  you  try  a  man's  face 
for  a  change?" 

"But  by  the  way,"  he  said  suddenly.  "I  know  just  the 
thing  for  you.  My  old  friend  Durnham,  the  archeologist, 
you  know,  is  just  back  from  Athens — he  has  been  directing 
the  excavations  around  the  Acropolis.  He  called  me  this 
afternoon  and  asked  me  to  drop  over  this  evening.  Some 
of  the  new  pieces  in  his  collection  may  give  you  ideas.    Ex- 


traordinarily interesting,  from  what  he  said.  Would  you 
care  to  come  along?  Just  over  to  the  Archeological  Mu- 
seumr 

"I  would  like  to,  Professor  Ritchie,"  Paul  replied.    "But 
Myra,  that's  the  girl  that  works  over  there  by  the  window, 
and  I  have  a  date  for  this  evening.     We  are  going  to  be 
engaged,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper. 

The  professor  smiled.  "Bring  her  along 
with  you.     She  will  be  interested,  too." 

"Myra,"  Paul  said,  turning  to  the  dark 
girl  who  had  just  approached,  "Professor 
Ritchie  is  inviting  us  to  a  private  showing 
of  the  new  Athenian  discoveries  at  the 
Archeological  Museum.  It  means  a  chance 
to  meet  the  famous  Mr.  Durnham.  Would 
you  care  to  go?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  smiled. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  three  walked  up 
the  steps  of  the  grey-columned  building 
which  housed  the  American  Archeological 
Museum.  Paul  held  the  door  for  them  to 
enter.  Inside,  the  corridors  were  lofty  and  suggestively 
eerie  in  the  last  feeble  rays  of  the  sun.  From  the  shadowed 
walls  enormous  marble  gods  and  sculptured  pharohs  gazed 
down  on  them  with  sightless  eyes.  The  statues,  in  the  half- 
light,  seemed  to  be  white  wraiths  floating  in  mid-air. 

Myra  moved  closer  to  Paul  and  tightened  her  grasp  on 
his  arm. 

"Gloomy,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  His  forced  laugh  had  a 
hollow  sound  in  the  silence  of  the  hall.  From  far  out  at 
sea  came  the  wail  of  a  ship's  siren.  The  sound  was  faint 
and  sad — like  a  cry  of  farewell.  As  the  three  hesitated  an 
instant,  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  struck  the  gigantic  figure 
of  Loacoon  and  his  sons  entwined  with  serpents.  The  light 
played  on  the  agonized  features  of  the  Trojan  priest.  Myra 
gasped. 

The  spell  was  broken  by  the  approach  of  a  figure  out  of 
the  shadows.     Professor  Ritchie  stretched  out  his  hand. 

"Mr.  Durnham,"  he  said,  with  evident  relief  in  his  voice. 
"Awfully  glad  to  see  you  again.  Let  me  present  two  of  my 
students.  This  is  Miss  Myra  Delarme,  and  this  is  Paul 
Tremaine,  one  of  my  most  promising  pupils." 

"I  am  delighted  to  have  you  come,"  said  the  archeologist. 
His  voice  was  deep  and  seemed  to  echo  the  spirit  of  the 
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nely  halls.    "Won't  you  come  into  the  exhibit  room?    It's  ly,  "that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance.     And  yet — "  he 

uch  more  comfortable  there  I  assure  you."  paused  as  if  to  carefully  consider  his  next  words,  "this 

He  led  them  down  a  corridor  to  where  a  soft  light  from  statue  was  carved  in  ancient  Athens  over  two  thousand 

half-opened  door  streamed  across  the  hall.     He  pressed  years  ago. 

e  door  open  and  they  entered.    Paul  turned  to  survey  the  "I  scarcely  know  whether  to  consider  this  resemblance  a 

mous  archeologist.    He  was  a  very  tall  man  with  a  strong  compliment  or  not.    You  see,  this  head  really  is  a  portrait, 

daverous  face.    From  his  abnormally  high  forehead  large  The  inscription  on  the  base  is  perfectly  clear  on  that  point, 

jshy  eyebrows  shaded  a  pair  of  the  most  penetrating  eyes  It  is  a  portrait  bust  of  one  who  was  probably  the  most  in- 

aul  had  ever  seen.     The  face  was  vaguely  familiar.     He  famous  men  that  ever  lived.    Unquestionably  the  vilest  of 


arched  his  memory. 

The  archeologist  noticed  his  scrutiny  with  a  smile  which 
>mehow  made  Paul  feel  very  uncomfortable. 

You  were  with  the  expedition  in  Athens,  were  you  not, 
dr.  Durnham?"  he  finally  asked,  to  break  the  awkward 
lence. 


the  Greek  leaders  who  followed  Alexander;  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  he  was  called,  the  'beseiger  of  cities.'  He  led  a 
particularly  savage  band  of  mercenaries  who  won  the  battle 
of  Samothrace  and  set  up  the  Winged  Victory  there." 

"Well,"  he  continued,  warming  to  his  subject,  "contem- 
porary accounts  relate  that  he  was  the  most  thoroughly 


Oh,  yes,"  said  the  archeologist,  turning  to  the  collection  savage  and  bestial  of  all  the  leaders  of  his  time.     He  had 

hich  filled  one  end  of  the  room.     In  fact,  all  of  these  won  a  vast  fortune  in  Persia  and  had  returned  to  the  Greek 

rticles  were  gathered  under  my  personal  supervision.     See  islands  a  rich  man.     His  enormous  wealth  only  seemed  to 

lose  vases  over  there?     Absolutely  the  finest  examples  of  increase  his  power  for  evil.    He  delighted  in  slaughter,  but 

lird  century  ceramics."  what  pleased  him  most  was  to  catch  a  victim  in  an  ironical 

I  As  Paul  casually  surveyed  the  collection,  his  attention  situation  and  torture  him  slowly.    But  his  victims  were  not 

'as  violently  arrested  by  a  large  bust  almost  twice  life  size,  only  men.    He  had  no  scruples  in  betraying  a  trusting  state, 

t  seemed  to  dominate  the  small  room.    The  face  was  par-  "His  most  famous  exploit  occurred  in  Athens,  about  the 

Bally  covered  with  a  black  cloth.  time  that  this  portrait  was  made.     He  had  come  to  Attica 

"What  is  that?"  he  asked.     He  seemed  unable  to  lift  to  defend  the  city  from  an  invading  army  from  the  north, 

lis  gaze.  and  had  been  successful  in  the  battle.     Following  the  vic- 

The  archeologist  arranged  the  cloth  so  that  the  entire  tory,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  after  the  unsuspecting  citi- 

lead  of  the  marble  bust  with  the  exception  of  the  mouth  zens  had  quartered  his  armies  within  the  walls,  believing 

ivas  visible.    Then  he  turned  toward  the  group.  him  an  ally,  he  demanded  of  the  city  a  tribute  of  250  tal- 

I   Paul  trembled  involuntarily.     Feature   for  feature,  the  ents,  an  unbelievable  sum  in  those  times,  and  one  which  the 


lust  and  the  face  of  the  man  stand- 
ing beside  it  were  identical.  The  same 
compressed  brow,  the  same  penetrating 
tyes. 

"Why,  that's  a  portrait,"  he  ex- 
laimed. 

"How  extraordinary,"  agreed  Pro- 
fessor Ritchie.  "It  is  your  head.  It  is 
exactly  like  you,  Mr.  Durnham." 

The  archeologist  shifted  his  gaze 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  finally  fixed 
his  intent  eyes  upon  Paul. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said,  slow- 
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impoverished  city  could  not  possibly 
furnish.  He  showed  them  his  army 
and  threatened  to  annihilate  the  city 
if  the  tribute  were  not  paid. 

"The  Athenians  bankrupted 
themselves  and  mortgaged  their  very 
homes  to  pay  the  enormous  sum. 
Then,  as  the  crudest  stroke  of  all, 
he  turned  the  money  over  to  his 
women  followers,  common  hetairai, 
although  it  was  the  life  blood  of  a 
great  nation." 

[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-four^ 
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Initiations  Be  Tolerated? 


^By  Harold  A.  Moore 
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ne  subject  the 


Harold  A.  Moore 


their  barnstorm- 
ing have  overlooked  is  fra- 
ternity initiations.  D  i  s  - 
creetly,  perhaps,  since  the 
majority  of  students  ex- 
pect eventually  to  affiliate 
with  some  fraternity,  pro- 
fessional or  social.  Be- 
fore I  place  this  remnant 
of  barbarism  on  the  grid- 
dle of  adverse  criticism  I 
wish  emphatically  to  as- 
servate  that  I  harbor  no 
ill-feeling  toward  frater- 
nities; in  fact,  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  they  are  of  inestimable  worth  to  college  life, 
and  I  wish  furthermore  to  quash  here  and  now  any  contra- 
inference  that  might  be  gleaned  from  reading  between  the 
lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  explitive  however  contu- 
macious that  I  would  not  allege  in  my  indictment  for  the 
abnegation  of  fraternity  initiations.  Restraint  is  a  law  of 
life,  not  of  letters,  and  my  pen  observes  no  other  bounds 
than  those  of  manucript.  There  should  be  no  hedging  in 
the  denouncement  of  initiations.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
humiliation  without  mutilation,  and  indignity  without  in- 
iquity. Insofar  as  initiations  are  humanized  they  are  aloof 
of  this  article,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
in  general  initiations  are  extreme  and  for  that  reason  should 
be  steam-rollered. 

Adverse  criticism  of  initiations  is  more  or  less  muffled 
because  of  a  reluctance  to  harass  a  moth-eaten  convention- 
ality— a  conventionality  akin  to  a  squirrel's  storehouse  in 
hollowness.  Faculties  have  negatively  sanctioned,  or  better, 
tolerated  the  lustful  sport  and  professors,  in  particular,  have 
connived  in  the  oversight,  or  better,  in  the  shortsightedness. 
It  is  a  professor's  privilege  to  be  absent-minded  on  occasions, 
but  it  is  not  his  privilege  to  observe  fraternity  atrocities 
through    a    rose-colored    lens — dubiously    conceding    such 


?JACr.  zJtiCoore  Does  Not  Think  They 
Should  Be  and  He  Speaks  Boldly 
in  Favor  of  Their  Humanizing  or 
Eventual  Abolishment 


cculd  be  viewed  under  any  other  than  their  inherent  dande- 
lion color. 

Furthermore,  criticism  is  stayed  by  the  commanding  crack 
of  the  active's  whip — which  is  the  mere  mentioning  of  hell 
week,  truly  and  descriptively  dubbed.  The  cowering  stu- 
dents visioning  a  missing  heart  beat  when  they  pin  the  Greek 
letters  where  they  look  more  out  of  place  than  a  "reserved" 
card  on  a  table  in  a  crowded  restaurant,  avidly  carol,  en 
masse,  "Bismark  was  right." 

But  people  are  that  way.  I  often  wonder  how  many  peo- 
ple who,  standing  before  a  Chesterfield  signboard  advertis- 
ing some  delicious  darling  in  a  distinctive  pose  representing 
true  individuality  that  can't  be  copied,  have  reached  for  a 
cigarette  cf  the  same  brand  and  sprained  a  wrist  compli- 
menting themselves  on  being  individual.  However,  I  can- 
not wonder  now  or  I  will  be  wandering.  Let  us  take  a  deep 
dive  into  the  subject. 

Cogently  and  conclusively  speaking  the  spurious  premises 
suborning  initiations  are:  firstly,  it's  being  done;  secondly, 
they  have  been  customary  since  the  induction  of  fraternal 
societies;  thirdly,  the  majority  concur  without  objection; 
fourthly,  initiations  are  essential  to  the  inculcation  of  fra- 
ternal feeling. 

It  doesn't  take  subtle  sophistry  to  designate  these  addled 
premises  as  arguments  which  mesmerize  the  gullible  student 
body — arguments  in  which  logic  is  as  absent  as  articles  in 
the  Latin  language. 

I,  for  one,  take  exception  in  toto  to  the  alleged  argu- 
ments for  a  vandalic  procedure  which  ought  to  be  ostracised 
on  the  grounds  of  being  barbaric  and  useless.  And  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  crochety  gesture  of  iconoclasm  when  I  as- 
servate  that  initiations  are  vandalic  affreets  which  should  be 
offered  as  a  holocaust,  the  ashes  of  which,  if  any,  should  be 
scattered  as  sterile  seeds. 

Now,  to  clash  with  the  first  counterfeit  contention  in 
favor  of  the  vandalic  proceeding,  namely:  it's  being  done, 
a  statement  which  is  indisputably  a  fact,  but  not  a  reason. 
It  is  not,  however,  being  done  'mid  a  thunder  of  plaudits 
and  a  frenzy  of  approval — the  approval  ends  with  tolera- 
tion, a  tolerant  indifference  which  accounts  for  a  League  of 
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Nations  of  foibles  and  prohibitions  which  should  be  eradi- 
cated. 

Indifference  answers  the  question,  why  the  themes  of  so 
many  modern  plays  are  apparently  of  Freudian  handwrit- 
ing. It  answers  the  question,  why  fraternity  initiations  are 
|  tolerated.  But  such  tolerance  is  not  to  be  commended  for 
|  tolerance  though  it  is  the  highway  to  conviction  implies 
convictions  and  furthermore  it  implies  emptying  the  mind 
of  fallacies — the  fallacy  in  this  instance  being  it's  right  be- 
cause it's  being  done.  It  may  not  be  right  for  one  man  to 
feast  while  another  starves,  but  it's  being  done.  The  in- 
numerable modern  aberrations  are  too  familiar  for  digres- 
sive tirades  to  be  in  order. 

The  argument:  it's  being  done,  savors  of  standardization, 
an  American  principle  which  is  crucifying  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Standardization  is  obliteration!  It's  smotherisation! 
And  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  English  writer,  "It's  smoth- 
erisation— with  individuality  gasping  for  breath!"  How- 
ever, I  am  not  objecting  to  initiations 
because  they  have  assumed  a  standard- 
ized aspect,  but  I  do  infer  that  because 
initiations  are  standardized,  objection 
has  been  mollified,  muzzled,  over-awed, 
and  has  degenerated  into  entropy.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  usual  effects  of 
standardization  are  not  in  the  reaping 
— that  initiations  were  obliterated, 
smothered. 

The  second  futile  count:  that  initia- 
tions have  been  customary,  merits  a 
trenchant  quashing.  I  have  no  misan- 
thropical prejudice  against  precedent 
generations,  but  what  has  been  done  is 
no  better  yardstick  to  measure  what  is 
right  than  what  is  being  done.  We  have  only  to  revert  to 
the  age  when  the  only  horse  power  was  four-legged  and 
wore  a  tail  in  ye  goods  olde  days  when  royal  majesties  like 
other  members  of  royal  households  everywhere,  washed  their 
faces  in  a  bowl  filled  from  the  imperial  pump;  when  scient- 
ists thought  the  atmosphere  was  simply  space  and  gas  only 
a  smell — and  women  couldn't  enter  a  gentleman's  college; 
to  find  that  child-flogging  and  wife-beating  were  personal 
privileges  and  a  policy  of  non-interference  was  followed  by 
the  courts.  Was  it  right?  Is  it  being  done?  Again  the 
refutation  is  so  obvious  it  doesn't  warrant  divaricating  for 
the  purpose  of  dilettanting  in  matters  of  history. 

People  who  can't  stretch  their  imagination  any  farther 
than  their  hands  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  reform, 
discountenance  the  old  theurgical  belief  that  the  magical 
was  based  on  the  scientific,  that  because  fraternity  initia- 
tions were  from  the  beginning  they  should  be  to  the  end. 
If  there  is  anything  naturally  ubiquitous  about  fraternity 
initiations  I'll  vote  in  Missouri,  spend  my  leisure  watching 
people  try  to  draw  square  circles,  and  swallow  the  proofs 
for  evolution  in  one  gulp. 

Next,  for  our  consideration  is  what  the  majority  think 
about  fraternal  afreets.    In  the  first  place,  the  majority  do 


"If  the  feelings  of  a  pledge  are 
the  surface  sensitiveness  of  his 
anatomy,  certainly  a  more  ap- 
propriate means  than  the  pres- 
ent form  of  initiation  could  not 
be  employed  "  says  Mr.  Moore. 
"But  I  have  yet  to  see  a  newly 
admitted  member  exhilirated  by 
this  form  of  fraternal  feeling." 


not  think  and  even  Rousseau,  worshipped  by  multitudes 
who  have  borrowed  his  irreligious  piety,  was  unable  to  prove 
the  majority  always  right.  However,  I  have  the  most  dubi- 
ous doubts  if  the  majority  that  assents  negatively,  would, 
if  acting  as  a  jury  deciding  upon  the  facts,  assent  affirma- 
tively.    What  do  you  think?     I  withdaw  my  doubts. 

The  majority,  unaccustomed  to  the  facts  as  they  never 
fail  to  admit  they  are  to  public  speaking,  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  tolerant.  In  most  instances  tolerance  is  indifference 
or  ignorance,  in  many  cases  it  is  the  benumbing  fear  of  the 
initiation  itself;  in  others,  iti  s  the  ecstatic  combination  of 
joy,  revenge,  and  duty  to  super-impose  that  which  they  have 
received  for  self-gratification.  And,  of  course,  we  must  not 
fail  to  add  for  the  engenderment  of  the  appreciation  of  fra- 
ternalism  and  to  consummate  the  everlasting  one  for  all, 
and  all  for  one,  spirit. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  opportune  to  discuss  the  last  furtive 
plea  advanced  to  justify  pledge  massacres.  Specifically, 
that  initiations  are  essential  to  frater- 
nal feeling.  If  the  fraternal  feelings 
of  a  pledge  are  the  surface  sensitivi- 
ties of  his  anatomy,  certainly  a  more 
appropriate  means  of  reaching  those 
feelings  could  not  be  employed  by  the 
unctuous  actives.  But  does  not  this 
caloric  fanfare  meet  with  the  pledge's 
truculent  disapproval?  I  have  yet  to 
witness  a  newly  admitted  member  ex- 
hilirated by  the  aftermath  the  incen- 
diary inception  of  a  fervid  fraternal 
feeling.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
because  fatigue  doesn't  culminate  in 
exhaustion  and  unbearableness  in  re- 
volt, the  initiates  will  be  resuscitated 
with  an  unquenchable  spirit  of  fraternal  devotion  to  their 
brothers  who  have  hooted  them  with  unmentionable  hu- 
miliations and  excoriated  them  for  the  sheer  joy  of  giving 
vent  to  their  cannibalistic  appetites  for  flogging. 

But  human  nature  is  volatile.  The  active  will  not  be 
denied  in  doing  unto  others  what  he  prayed  others  wouldn't 
do  unto  him.  The  next  year  heralds  the  order  of  pledging 
anew.  Promising  students  are  courted  with  a  Lord  Chester- 
field gallantness  and  then  right  about  face  the  frat  house 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  bastille  for  the  seditious.  Why? 
Oh,  just  a  cordial  gesture,  dutifully  exculpated  on  the 
grounds  that  the  would-bes  must  imbibe  our  fraternal  spirit, 
which  is  like  saying  socialism  abolishes  class  distinction  and 
infuses  equality. 

What  malign  motive  inspires  an  active  to  set  the  same 
traps  for  helpless  tyros  which  so  crucially  punished  him? 
What  satisfaction  is  there  in  a  midnight  Paul  Revere  ride 
to  miles  beyond  the  city  limits  in  order  to  make  a  few  ap- 
plicants shudder  at  their  shadows  and  scout-pace  all  night 
to  be  in  time  for  class  the  following  morning?  At  the  for- 
mal reception,  that  state  occasion  at  which  everyone  indul- 
gently enjoys  himself,  except  the  initiates,  who,  without 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-five^ 
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"Nov,  I'll  tell  you  the  nevs,"  Karl  said.     "My  poem  von  first  prize." 


Joan  awoke  with  a  start,  conscious  of  being  disturbed. 
She  reached  over  the  side  of  the  bed  and  picked  up  the 
alarm  clock.  Just  6: 15.  She  replaced  it  on  the  thread- 
bare rug  and  sank  back  on  her  pillow  to  snatch  a  few  more 
minutes'  sleep.  Loud,  insistant  knocking  on  the  bakery 
door  downstairs  brought  her  instantly  to  her  feet. 

"What  is  all  that  racket?"  Mrs.  Dorance  exclaimed,  sit- 
ting up,  wide-eyed  and  astonished. 

"I  think  it  is  the  milkman,  Mother.  I  forgot  to  put  the 
bottles  out  last  night,"  Joan  decided.  She  snatched  a  robe 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  dashed  for  the  door. 

"I  put  the  bottles  out  last  night,"  Mrs.  Dorance  said. 

"Sure,  Mother?"  Joan  asked,  pausing. 

"Why,  of  course,  I'm  sure,"  Mrs.  Dorance  replied,  em- 
phatically. 

At  this  information,  Joan  stepped  to  the  dressing  table, 
caught  up  a  powder-puff  and  daubed  her  very  perfect  little 
nose.  A  quick  movement  with  the  brush  swirled  her  dark 
brown  hair  off  one  ear. 

"Such  nonsense,  Joan,"  her  mother  protested.  "Get  down- 
stairs quickly  before  he  starts  pounding  again.  He'll  have 
the  whole  neighborhood  awake." 

Joan  banged  the  bedroom  door  loudly  behind  her  and 
clattered  down  the  bare  steps  in  her  absurd,  pink  mules.  At 
the  outer  door,  she  paused  to  draw  the  folds  of  her  robe 
closer  about  her  slim  body  and  then  slipped  the  bolt. 

"Good  morning,  Galatea,"  the  gentleman  at  the  door 
greeted  her.  Ever  since  Karl  Smythe  had  been  to  Chicago 
and  had  seen  Franz  Von  Suppe's  famous  opera,  he  had  in- 
sisted on  this  name  for  Joan  for,  to  his  dreamer's  mind,  his 


virtual  conquest  of  this  beautiful  girl  of  apparent  cold  and 
impassive  emotions,  was  parallel  to  Pygmalion's  devotion 
to  his  glorious  statue. 

"Well,  Karl  Smythe,"  Joan  addressed  him  disdainfully, 
"if  I'd  known  it  was  you,  I'd  have  let  you  pound  till  next 
week.    What's  the  idea  of  getting  me  up  at  this  hour?" 

"Time  you  were  up,  my  dear,  time  you  were  up.  Ask  me 
in,  please;  I've  some  news  for  you." 

He  did  not  wait  for  the  invitation,  but  opened  the  screen 
and  stepped  into  the  small  bright  kitchen  where  the  aroma 
of  fresh  bread  and  sweet  buns  still  clung  to  the  air. 

"Well,  your  news  will  have  to  wait  till  I  get  dressed," 
Joan  flung  at  him  over  her  shoulder  as  she  ran  upstairs  to 
her  room. 

"Was  that  Karl?"  her  mother  asked  before  Joan  had 
quite  closed  the  door. 

"Yes,  Mother.  He  has  some  news  for  me,"  Joan  replied, 
excitedly. 

"Now,  listen  here,  Joan;  please  be  sensible  and  don't  let 
him  talk  you  into  anything  rash,"  and  her  mother  began  her 
daily  scolding  on  the  subject  of  Joan's  and  Karl's  pending 
engagement. 

"Mother,  I've  been  sensible  so  far,  haven't  I?"  Joan  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  If  you  call  being  engaged  to  Karl  sensi- 
ble, I  suppose  you  have  been.  I  can  see  where  it's  romantic, 
perhaps,  but  hardly  sensible.  Marrying  a  poor  man  isn't 
sensible,  you  know." 

"Who  said  anything  about  marrying?"  Joan  retorted. 

"Well,  an  engagement  usually  ends  in  marriage,  doesn't 
it?     Mine  did."      Mrs.  Dorance  intended  to  reprove  her 
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laughter,  and  ended  the  argument  by 
Hilling  the  covers  up  about  her  ears. 
[oan  responded  by  banging  the  bedroom 
ioor  a  little  louder  and  clattering  more 
loisily  down  the  stairs. 

"Well,  what's  the  news?"  she  asked,  standing  with  arms 
ikimbo  before  Karl. 

Karl  unfolded  to  his  towering  height,  then  smiled  down 
at  her. 

"I  love  you,  Joan,"  he  said. 

"Say,  listen,  I  have  work  to  do,"  Joan  reminded  him  and 
turned  on  her  heel  to  go  into  the  shop.  Karl  anticipated  her 
movement  and  with  slight  effort  swept  her  up  into  his  arms 
land  held  her  close,  pinioning  her  flailing  arms  and  kicking 
feet. 

"Say,  listen,"  he  mocked,  "do  you  hear  me?    I  love  you." 

"You,  you — "  Joan  began. 

Karl  crushed  her  against  him  and  smothered  her  retort  with 
his  lips.    When  he  raised  his  head  he  smiled  into  her  eyes. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  the  news,"  he  said,  setting  her  on  the 
wide  banister  of  the  stairs.    "My  poem  won  first  prize!" 

"Karl!  Not  really!  Oh,  how  wonderful.  How  perfectly 
wonderful!    I'm  so  happy,"  Joan  cried. 

"I'm  not,"  Karl  rejoined,  helping  her  from  her  high  perch. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked. 

"You  know  why  not,  Galatea,"  he  drawled. 

"Oh,  Karl,  don't  be  absurd,"  Joan  scolded.  "What  kind 
of  bread  do  you  want  this  morning?" 

"I  don't  want  any  bread,"  Karl  answered. 

"What  kind  of  bread  does  your  mother  want, 
then?"  Joan  asked. 

"Oh,  graham,  as  usual,"  he  replied. 

"All  right.  Anything  else,  sir?"  she  inquired 
brightly. 

"A  cream  puff,"  he  said. 

"Baby,"  she  teased. 

Karl  smiled. 

Summer,  blistering,  dusty,  breathless.  In  the 
small  hot  kitchen,  Mrs.  Dorance,  with  rolled 
sleeves,  sweated  and  fumed  as  she  worked  swift- 
ly with  her  tools  cutting  odd  shapes  from  angel 
foods  for  the  tiers  of  the  birthday  cake  ordered 
by  the  enw  vacationeers  at  Willow  Lake. 

"Joan,"  she  called.  Her  daughter  appeared 
at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Joan,  honey,  please  call  up  those  people — 
what's  their  name?" 

"Lamreaux,"  Joan  supplied. 

"Yes,  Lamreaux.  Ask  them  if  they  want  this 
cake  delivered  or  if  they'll  come  in  after  it,"  her 
mother  directed. 

"I  hope  they'll  come  after  it.  I  hate  like  every- 
thing to  have  to  carry  that  clear  out  there,"  Joan 
said  as  she  turned  from  the  room.  Shortly  she 
returned  with  the  message. 

"Can  you  beat  that?"  she  asked  as  she  slump- 
ed into  a  chair  by  the  table. 


Illustrations  by 
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:<  'Oh,  it  would  be  sweet  of  you  dear, 
if  you  could  bring  it  out.  You  see  I'm 
afraid  Russel  would  notice  if  the  car  was 
gone  and  he'd  want  to  know  why,  and  that  would  spoil  the 
surprise,'  "  Joan  mimicked  Mrs.  Lamreaux,  sourly.  "Good 
grief,  couldn't  they  tell  the  little  brat  that  they'd  gone  to 
the  moon,  or  some  place?" 

"Well,  that's  too  bad,  darling,"  her  mother  sympathized, 
"but,  customers  are  customers,  you  know." 

"Yes,  customers  are  customers,"  Joan  cryptically  agreed, 
"but  they  won't  be  all  my  life." 

"Then  don't  marry  Karl,"  her  mother  admonished. 
"I  don't  intend  to,"  Joan  snapped  as  she  went  up  the 
stairs  to  don  her  walking  shoes. 

Joan  trudged  along  the  hot,  crumbling  road.  Her  soft 
straw  hat  barely  shaded  her  flushed  face.  A  spasmodic 
breeze  whipped  up  swirls  of  dust  that  beat  like  sand 
against  her  silk  clad  legs.  A  sudden  twist  of  the  wind 
brought  the  dust  up  higher  and  a  cinder  lodged  quite  ac- 
curately in  her  left  eye.  While  she  mentally  called  Mrs. 
Lamreaux  several  names  and  dear  little  Russel  several  other 
names,  an  automobile  horn  blared  loudly  close  behind  her. 
She  jumped,  startled. 

[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-five^ 
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"It  is  not  foolishness.     I  told  you  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  Joan  said. 
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Vachel  Lindsay  is  not  the  voice  of  the  middle  west, 
but  one  of  the  several  voices  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  life  and  philosophy  of  these  mid-western 
states  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  valleys.  Lindsay 
is  not  a  characteristic  mid-westerner,  nor  is  his  poetry  a 
definite  portrayal  of  the  life  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
His  work,  however,  is  more  definitely  grounded  in  and  de- 
veloped from  the  middle  western  thought  than  is  the  work 
of  many  poets  who  are  more  nearly  typical  middle  western- 
ers. As  revealed  by  his  poetry,  Lindsay's  outlook  on  life  is 
silhouetted  against  a  background  of  stern  Puritanism,  re- 
volt against  a  machine  age,  reforms  as  expressed  in  prohibi- 
tion, community  consciousness  and  individualism.  Lind- 
say's poems  are  permeated  with  thought  and  expressions 
which  are  as  vitally  mid-western  as  the  very  prairies. 

We  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  Lindsay,  for  he  needs  none, 
nor  do  we  attempt  this  as  a  criticism  of  his  work.  Rather, 
we  seek  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  a  poet  whose  writ- 
ings have  a  measure  of  freshness,  and  individuality.  To  con- 
sider Lindsay's  poems  without  regarding  the  man  who  creat- 
ed them  is  like  visiting  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
raying  that  one  has  seen  the  American  government.  It  is 
similar  to  playing  an  organ  with  none  of  the  stops  open — 
there  is  no  music.  We  gain  a  greater  appreciation  of  these 
poems  when  we  know  that  Lindsay  voted  the  socialist  ticket, 
that  he  travelled  about  the  country  much  as  a  tramp  does 
except  that  he  gave  a  small  volume  of  his  verses  in  exchange 
for  food  and  lodging,  and  that  he  attended  an  art  school 
and  sees  with  an  artist's  eye  as  well  as  with  the  poet's. 

Lindsay's  subjects  are  varied,  but  the  cne  outstanding 
element  that  arrests  the  reader's  attention  is  the  missionary 
spirit  that  fires  his  lines  with  an  energy  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  shouts  and  exhorts  with  the  same  zeal  that  some  prairie 
revivalist  might  use  to  exhort  his  listeners  to  see  a  new  and 
beautiful  existence.     With  all  the  fervor  of  a  prophet  of 


Vachel  Lindsay 

— a  Voici 


Only  the  Culture  and  Life  of  the 
Middle  West  Could  Produce  a 
Lindsay  JVho  Preaches  and  Sings 
and  Sees  Through  the  Life  and 
Soul  of  the  Prairie  States 


\\ 


old,  Lindsay  sings  his  poems  to  the  middle  westerners  who 
are  more  concerned  with  the  wheat  market,  the  price  of 
hogs,  and  freight  rates,  than  they  are  with  the  beautiful 
community  soul  about  which  Lindsay  preaches.  As  one 
critic  has  stated  it,  Lindsay  is  "the  minstrel  turned  mission- 
ary." The  New  England  poets  may  have  been  moralists 
and  didactic  teachers,  but  they  disguised  their  moralizing 
and  sugar  coated  their  lessons  with  beautiful  language  and 
form,  and  unusual  themes  and  stories.  Lindsay  strikes  out 
into  an  untried  field.  He  admittedly  preaches  and  blatant- 
ly whispers,  chants,  and  shouts  his  singing  sermons. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  crusader  that  drives  Lindsay  through 
his  poems  often  to  the  detriment  of  form,  phrase,  and  ex- 
pression. So  desirous  is  he  to  denounce  or  praise  that  he 
rushes  the  reader  through  the  lines  until  the  thought  is  lost 
in  its  many  turnings.  In  his  eagerness  to  make  us  see  the 
picture  as  he  sees  it,  Lindsay  often  uses  hackneyed  words 
and  phrases  that  any  other  author  would  not  dare  to  use  for 
fear  of  the  commonplace.  And  yet  he  refuses  to  be  con- 
ventional as  are  other  writers  in  their  guarded  avoidance 
of  the  overworked  phrase.  Lindsay  is  an  unconventional 
poet  by  using  the  conventional  phrases  of  the  street  and 
market  place,  such  phrases  as  "faces  full  of  care,"  "coun- 
tenances bold,"  "mysterious  cat,"  and  "when  the  corn  was 
blowing." 

Lindsay's  philosophy  is  as  clean  and  white  as  a  prairie 
church.  Much  of  the  thought  from  which  his  poetry  origi- 
nates may  be  summed  up  in  the  Gospel  of  Beauty.  Lind- 
say makes  this  comment  on  these  three  poems — The  Proud 
Farmer,  The  Illinois  Village,  and  On  the  Building  of 
Springfield — which  compose  the  Gospel  of  Beauty: 

"I  recited  these  three  poems  more  than  any  of  the  others 
in  my  late  mendicant  preaching  tour  through  the  middle 
west.  Taken  as  a  triad,  they  hold  in  solution  my  theory 
of  American  civilization."  The  Gospel  of  Beauty  is  com- 
posed of  Puritanism,  honest  toil,  agrarianism,  simple  rural- 
ism,  and  civic  consciousness  and  beauty  mixed  with  a  strain 
of  prophecy.  The  following  lines  from  The  Building  of 
Springfield  express  a  theme  which  forms  a  recurrent  chord 
throughout  the  entire  three  poems. 
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/.'  the 

Middle  West 


By  Edwin  W.  Frohardt 

[lustration!  by  E.  A.  Beilharz 


"Let  every  citizen  be  rich  toward  God. 

Let  Christ  the  beggar,  teach  divinity. 

Let  no  man  rule  who  holds  his  money  dear. 

Let  this,  our  city,  be  our  luxury." 

Lindsay's  preachings  often  take  the  form  of  protest  and 

^leas  for  reform.    Just  as  he  preaches  for  definite  projects, 

o  he  preaches  against  such  things  as  child  labor,  industrial- 

sm,  race  prejudice,  and  militarism.     In  the  poem  Leaden 

yed  he  forcefully  depicts  the  evils  of  child  labor. 

"Let  not  young  souls  be  smothered  out  before 
They  do  quaint  deeds  and  fully  flaunt  their  pride. 
It  is  the  world's  one  crime  its  babes  grow  dull, 
Its  poor  are  ox-like,  limp  and  leaden  eyed. 
Not  that  they  starve,  but  starve  so  dreamlessly, 
Not  that  they  sow,  but  they  seldom  reap, 
Not  that  they  serve,  but  they  have  no  gods  to  serve, 
Not  that  they  die,  but  they  die  like  sheep." 

And  again  in  the  line  "Factory  windows  are  always  brok- 
en" we  get  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  the  crushing  demands  of  industrialism  and  the 
retaliation  of  the  "leaden  eyed."  In  the  Jingo  and  the  Min- 
strel we  feel  the  white  man's  prejudice  for  the  yellow  man 
with  Lindsay's  final  admonition. 

"And  you  find  but  gardens  sweet 

Prepared  beyond  the  seas, 
And  you  will  find  but  gentle  folk 

Beneath  the  cherry-trees. 
So  walk  you  worthy  of  your  Christ 

The  church  bells  do  not  sound, 
And  weave  the  bands  of  brotherhood 

On  Jimmu  Tenno's  ground." 

On  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  Lindsay  addressed  a 
poem  to  Jane  Addams  at  the  Hague  asking  her  to  "stand 
now  for  peace."  Again  he  breaks  out  against  the  horrors 
of  war  in  A  Curse  for  Kings  "who  fill  the  rivers  of  the 
world  with  dead,"  and  he  continues  to  curse  the  "fiddling, 
twiddling  diplomats"  and  those  who  devise  the  implements 


of  war.  In  a  better  known  poem,  Abraham  Lincoln  Walks 
at  Midnight,  Lindsay  asks,  "And  who  will  bring  white  peace 
that  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  tonight?" 

These  topics  have  been  treated  by  other  poets  and  essay- 
ists probably  more  constructively  than  by  Lindsay.  In  every 
war,  every  national  reform,  every  economic  clash  the  poets 
have  rallied  to  their  defense  or  unreservedly  condemned 
them.  Few  poets,  howover,  have  so  whole-heartedly  opposed 
and  preached  against  such  issues  as  does  Lindsay.  Poets 
have  written  some  verse  on  the  topics  of  the  hour,  but  few 
have  created  their  poems,  as  has  Lindsay,  so  exclusively  from 
such  material. 

v\fter  we  have  chanted  such  poems  as  Sea  Fever  by 
JL  jl  Masefield,  Noyes'  Barrel  Organ,  or  Lindsay's  Congo 
or  Simon  Legree,  we  come  to  a  greater  realization  that 
poetry  should  be  read  aloud,  and  that  it  contains  the  rem- 
nants of  a  musical  essence.  Of  our  modern  poets  few  have 
created,  as  consistently  as  Lindsay,  poems  that  sing  them- 
selves along.  Lindsay's  average  is  high,  for  these  musical 
poems  seem  to  be  a  favorite  avenue  of  expression  for  him. 
If  we  should  boil  down  this  quality,  we  should  find  that  the 
constituents  are  a  peculiar  rolling  rhythm,  a  musical  com- 
bination of  words,  and  effective  repetitions.  Some  have 
branded  Lindsay  a  ragtime  poet  or  even  a  jazz  singer.  Lind- 
say claims  that  Congo  and  various  others  of  his  disputed 
poems  are  odes,  and  this  position  seems  to  be  conceded  by 
the  critic,  Untermeyer.  Whatever  the  form,  be  it  jazz  or 
net,  the  fact  remains  that  such  poems  as  General  Booth 
Enters  Into  Heaven  and  Congo  are  highly  musical  and 
pleasing. 

The  majority  of  Lindsay's  longer  poems  contain  this 
rolling,  basic  rhythm.    By  repeating  these  lines  of  the  Congo 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  accenting  the  words  capitalized, 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-eight'] 
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TOUGH  GUY 


-Jill  the  World  Believed  that  Tommy 
Kindelly  the  Cold-Blooded  Murderer y 
was  Utterly  Indifferent  to  His  Fate. 
But  None  Knew  of  What  Went  On 
In  the  Death  Cell  the  Night  Before 
the  Execution  .   .   . 


ty  Hugh  Danahy 


"IT    That  do  you  think  of  Tommy  Kindell?"  asked 
YY    Sergeant  O'Leary,  between  puffs  of  a  fat  cigar, 
his   feet   comfortably   perched   on   the   desk  be- 
fore him. 

"Tough  guy,"  was  the  laconic  re- 
ply of  Officer  Condell. 

"Aw,  that's  just  a  front.  Those 
guys  are  all  alike.  Wait  till  Tuesday 
and  watch  him  crack." 

"Maybe,  but  I  don't  think  so.  This 
bird's  different,  he's  plumb  tough; 
there  ain't  going  to  be  no  cracking  with 
him." 

"Just  a  front,  I  tell  you.  Been 
watching  'em  face  the  juice  for  thirty 
years  now,  all  alike,  every  one  of 
em. 

"Ump — maybe." 


With  this  contribution,  Hugh 
Danahy  makes  his  bow  to  Shad- 
ows readers.  A  story  of  a  man 
who  is  killed  in  cold  blood,  still 
it  has  a  deep  religious  tone. 


Father  Marin  was  reading  in  his  study  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  soft  knock.  Laying  aside  his  book, 
he  walked  to  the  hallway,  switched  on  the  light  and  opened 
the  door. 

"Father  Marin?"    The  soft  voice  of  a  woman  questioned. 

"Yes.    Won't  you  come  in?" 

Silently  she  passed  before  him  into  the  parlor.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  uncertain — wavering,  then  seated  her- 
self. 

As  he  sat  down  across  from  her  the  priest  saw  a  frail,  bent 
little  woman  completely  dressed  in  black  with  a  veil  cover- 
ing her  face.  As  she  pulled  this  back  he  noticed  damp 
grey  hair. 

"Do  you  remember  me,  Father?"    The  voice  was  strained. 

"Aren't  you  Mrs.  Kennedy?" 

"Yes.  I —  I  didn't  think  you'd  remember.  It's  been  so 
long  since  I  lived  here  and  since  that  night  when  Jim  died. 
You  helped  me  so  much  then."  The  woman  was  crying — 
crying  beyond  tears. 

"I'm  glad  I  was  of  help,  but  isn't  there —  something?" 

"Yes.  Something  worse  than  death;"  A  pause.  "Do 
you  remember  Tommy,  your  altar  boy?" 


"Yes,  I  do,  but  it's  been  so  long  that  I'm  a  bit  hazy  as 
to  his  appearance." 

"I  wonder — have  you  been  reading  about  Tommy  Kin- 
dell?"    The  voice  was  tense. 

Father    Marin    started.      "Yes — I 
have,  but — ?" 

"His    real    name    is   Tommy   Ken- 
nedy!" 

"Not—  not—" 

The  woman  bowed  her  head.  No 
longer  did  she  steel  herself  to  conver- 
sation, and  while  he  stood  there  silent- 
ly begging  to  be  of  help,  Father  Marin 
realized  the  truth.  He  remembered 
the  family — poor,  like  so  many  of  his 
parishioners.  He  recalled  the  night 
when  the  father  died.  Addicted  to 
drink.  He  remembered  the  mother 
and  her  three  small  sons  on  that  tragic 
occasion.  And  now,  sobbing  softly  be- 
fore him  was  this  poor  little  creature, 
the  mother  of  the  condemned  murderer!  He  tried  to  vis- 
ualize the  boy  who  had  served  at  his  altar  so  many  years 
before,  but  could  not.  The  family  had  moved  shortly  after 
the  death.    Over  twenty  years  had  passed  since  then. 

He  stepped  to  her  side.  As  he  started  to  speak,  she 
sprang  up  and  cried:  "Oh,  God!  My  boy!"  Then  with  a 
moan,  reeled  and  fell  exhausted  into  the  priest's  arms. 

The  next  morning  found  Father  Marin  at  the  warden's 
office.    The  two  were  good  friends  having  met  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions.    The  warden  was  talking: 

"This  case  is  one  of  the  hardest  I've  ever  handled,  Father. 
The  boy  is  fighting  himself.  He's  got  a  bad  reputation. 
Everyone  thinks  of  him  as  'tough'  and  he  is  trying  to  live 
up  to  it.  So  far  he  has  made  a  good  job  of  it.  The  news- 
papers are  writing  him  up  and  he  loves  it.  The  one  thing 
his  type  likes  is  publicity.  Still,  I  expect  to  see  him  crack. 
They  all  do." 

"When  is  the  execution,  warden?" 

"Tomorrow  morning  at  5:45.    I  hear  his  bunch  have  an- 
other petition  up  for  reprieve,  but  it  will  never  go  through. 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-nine'] 
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KARMA 


<By ..Frank  E.  Pellegrin 

Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Beilharz 


India ,  the  Land  of  Mystery,  Teems 
with  Powers  of  Mystic  Strangeness. 
The  Story  of  Sivinand  Bagh,  Set  in 
the  Very  Heart  of  India,  is  One 
that  JVM  Captivate  the  Imagination 


If  it  hadn't  been  for  a  purple  moon 
standing  over  the  bamboo  thickets 
on  the  edge  of  the  Indian  jungle, 
and  for  a  sudden  cool  breeze  that  gave 
immense  relief  in  the  sweltering  even- 
ing heat  that  always  preceded  the  mon- 
soon season,  I  would  never  have  met 
Sivinand  Bagh  and  would  never  have 
known  his  story.  Perhaps  that  would 
have  been  just  as  well  for  my  peace  of 
mind,  and  better  for  my  memories  of 
India. 

Colonel  Francis  Graves  —  attached 
to  one  of  the  sillidar  cavalry  regiments, 
suggested  that  we  two  smoke  in  the 
open  air  for  awhile  to  take  full  advant- 
age of  the  moon  and  the  breeze,  as 
sleep  in  our  thatched  hut  was  impossi- 
ble. We  had  no  sooner  lit  our  pipes 
than  Graves,  whose  eyes  were  better 
than  mine  because  of  his  two  years  of 
service  in  that  land  of  blazing  sun  by  day  and  shimmering 
moon  by  night,  rose  with  an  exclamation. 

"I  believe  it's  Sivinand  Bagh,"  he  said.  "And  he's  car- 
rying a  tiger  skin." 

By  that  time  I  could  just  discern  a  dim  figure  emerging 
noiselessly  from  the  circle  of  huts  nearest  the  jungle,  with 
something  of  indistinct  shape  thrown  across  his  shoulder. 

Graves  stepped  forward  to  meet  him,  and  I,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do,  followed. 

"Salaam,  Sivinand  Sahib."  Graves  said. 

"Janab'  AH,"  the  native  replied  without  hesitating. 

"It  is  Sivinand  Bagh,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive,"  Graves  said, 
turning  to  me.  "Blemly,  I  want  you  to  meet  the  man  I've 
been  telling  you  about.    Sivinand,  Major  Blemly." 

"Salaam,  Hazoor,"  said  Sivinand,  bowing.  I  bowed  in 
return.     I  was  new  to  India. 

"It's  all  right,  Sivinand,"  Graves  put  in.  "Blemly  is  one 
of  us.  In  fact,  he  was  educated  at  your  own  Balliol  college 
at  Oxford." 

"Happy  to  meet  you,  Major,"  Sivinand  said  in  English, 
stepping  forward  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

We  shook  hands,  and  I  marvelled  at  the  feel  of  quiet 
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power  his  handshake   transmitted   to 
me. 

"What  have  you  there?"  Graves 
asked,  pointing  to  the  huge  tiger  skin 
that  the  Indian  had  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

"These  Punjabi  call  him  Nahar  the 
tiger.  He  has  been  killing  sheep  and 
goats  and  now  and  then  a  child  that 
hay  strayed  from  one  of  the  villages. 
Last  week  he  killed  a  government  mail 
runner — a  native — so  I  was  commis- 
sioned to  shoot  him." 

Only  then  did  I  notice  that  although 
Sivinand  was  clothed  only  with  a  loin 
cloth,  after  the  manner  of  the  natives, 
he  had  an  army  service  pistol  slung 
under  his  arm,  and  a  wicked  kris  knife 
at  his  back. 

"But  do  you  do  your  hunting  at 
night?"  I  asked. 
"No,  sahib,"  he  answered.     "I  shot  him  this  afternoon, 
about  two  miles  down  the  river.    I  skinned  him  there,  and 
waited  out  here  in  the  bamboo  until  the  village  should  set- 
tle for  the  night.    They  do  not  know  I  am  here.    Tomor- 
row morning  they  will  find  the  skin  of  their  dreaded  Nahar 
in  the  village  street,  and  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Benares." 
"But  I  heard  they  were  hunting  Nahar  in  the  jhow  near 
Bachu,"  Graves  said. 

"Yes;  two  white  hunters  from  the  West  have  been  search- 
ing for  him  there  since  he  killed  the  mail  runner  almost  on 
the  edge  of  the  village.  They  have  gone  out  daily  in  ele- 
phant howdahs,  with  the  whole  village  for  beaters.  But 
Nahar  does  not  stay  where  he  has  made  a  kill.  I  have  been 
combing  the  jungle  for  six  days  between  here  and  Singhai." 
"But  didn't  the  native  beaters  know  Nahar  would  leave 
the  scene  of  his  kill?  They  should  have  known  that  he 
would  either  go  up-river  or  down,"  Graves  said. 

Sivinand  shrugged  his  shoulders.    "They  knew  he  would 
come  down,"  he  said.     "He  was  wounded  up  above  Moti 
Lai  two  weeks  ago.     But  why  should  the  beaters  speak, 
as  long  as  they  get  a  rupee  a  day  for  hunting  in  safe  terri- 
fy Turn  to  Page  Thirty-one^ 
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Rev.  Patrick  J.  Mahan,  S.  J. 
New  President  of  Creighton  University 
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Creighton's  In  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
"P^ew  Leader  Mahan,  S.  J.,  as  new  president  of  Creigh- 
ton  university,  Creighton  receives  a  lead- 
er unusually  well  fitted  to  take  over  the  policy  of  aggressive 
administration  which  his  predecessor,  the  late  Father  Agnew, 
had  initiated  here  prior  to  his  death. 

The  new  president  comes  to  Creighton  bringing  with  him 
an  enviable  record  of  executive  achievement.  During  a  com- 
paratively brief  career  in  Catholic  educational  and  medical 
institutions  in  Chicago  he  won  for  himself  the  name  of  an 
executive  of  vigorous  personality  and  brilliant  ability. 

When,  in  1918,  he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  medical 
school  of  Loyola  university  of  Chicago,  he  found  the  school 
in  the  process  of  recovering  from  a  period  of  reorganization 
with  little  co-operation  between  it  and  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  institution.  Within  five  years  after  his  ap- 
pointment he  had  built  up  a  large  clinical  organization  at 
the  school,  and  his  work  in  the  extension  of  relations  be- 
tween the  medical  school  and  the  university  proper  con- 
structed firm  foundations  for  the  future  expansion  of  his 
department. 

As  director  of  hospitals  in  the  diocese  of  Chicago,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cook  county  school 
for  nurses,  his  career  was  marked  by  his  strong  construc- 
tive policy.  This  same  policy  was  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  his  work  as  vice-president  of  the  Catholic  Hos- 
pital association  over  a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  appointment  of  Father  Mahan  fills  a  distinct  need 
at  Creighton.  Under  the  leadership  of  Father  Agnew,  the 
university  has  made  rapid  strides  in  all  departments  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  administration  from  1928  until  his  re- 
cent death.  The  death  of  Father  Agnew  left  uncompleted 
his  ambitious  program  of  educational  and  building  expan- 
sion. 

The  new  president  was  formerly  associated  with  Father 
Agnew  while  both  were  stationed  at  Loyola  university,  sev- 
eral years  ago.  During  this  time  he  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  methods  and  the  policies  of  Creighton's  late  presi- 
dent. 

No  better  man  than  Father  Mahan  could  have  been  found 
to  take  over  this  program.  Shadows  joins  hands  with  every 
department  and  activity  of  the  university  in  bidding  him 
welcome  and  wishing  him  success  in  his  administration. 


qA  Friend  of  The  composition  of  all  literary  forms 

Shadows  Passes  can  amount  frequently  to  dreary,  tedious 
work:  but  few  can  approach  in  difficul- 
ties of  production  those  of  a  college  literary  magazine. 
Many  are  the  instances  when  a  reliable  and  sympathetic 
support  not  alone  facilitates,  but  even  makes  possible  a 
successful  literary  publication.  True  beyond  doubt  is  the 
simple  fact  that  a  collegiate  journal's  essential  resource  is 
an  active,  interested  patron. 

In  the  person  of  the  late  President  of  Creighton  univer- 
sity, Rev.  William  H.  Agnew,  S.  J.,  Shadows  has  had  such 
a  patron.  In  the  midst  of  pressing  affairs  of  university  ad- 
ministration, and  although  constantly  troubled  by  recurring 
stages  of  the  disease  which  was  later  to  prove  fatal,  Father 
Agnew  never  failed  to  give  Shadows  his  time,  his  attention, 
his  interest. 

An  ardent  supporter,  an  intelligent  critic,  an  astute  ad- 
viser in  all  difficulties  of  policy  and  administration  of  the 
magazine,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  and  eager  to  lend  posi- 
tive assistance.  When  trouble  beset  the  staff  in  forms  of 
literary  or  financial  consequence,  they  found  at  all  times 
understanding  treatment  and  able  solution  at  the  hands  of 
Creighton's  president. 

But  the  support  of  Father  Agnew  was  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  occasions  when  Shadows  was  embroiled  in  diffi- 
culties. When  the  laurels  of  achievement  hung  'round 
Shadows'  pens,  his  were  immediate  and  appreciative  con- 
gratulations. 

The  loss  of  Father  Agnew  has  been  and  will  be  felt  in 
every  department  and  activity  of  Creighton  universtiy,  for 
the  administrative  influence  of  a  truly  great  man  is  quick- 
ly missed  and  not  soon  forgotten. 

In  the  period  which  followed  the  autumn  of  1928  when 
he  first  took  office,  until  his  death,  Father  Agnew  left  the 
very  definite  imprint  of  his  personality,  and  the  lasting  re- 
sults of  his  particular  genius  on  every  phase  of  every  activ- 
ity of  the  university. 

Every  member  of  the  faculty  and  all  undergraduates  will 
miss  Father  Agnew.  But  no  individual  nor  any  one  activity 
will  feel  his  loss  more  deeply  than  Shadows,  which  has  pros- 
pered so  much  through  his  support  and  has  enjoyed  so 
much  of  his  interest.  To  Shadows  the  blow  is  deeper.  The 
university  has  lost  a  leader — Shadows  has  lost  a  friend. 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


It  is  Lyle  F.  O'Rourke  who  gets 
the  call  from  the  Creighton 
Law  school  to  a  place  in  the  Cam- 
pus Spotlight.  He  entered  this 
school  after  receiving  an  A.  B.  de- 
gree from  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Mary's,  Kansas.  This  was  in  1928, 
and  since  then  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the 
Creighton  student  body. 

O'Rourke  became  a  member  of 
the  Delta  Theta  Phi,  national  law 
fraternity,  during  his  first  year  in 
the  law  school  and  his  ability  as  a 
leader  was  so  pronounced,  he  was 
elected  president  of  this  fraternity  for  the  year 
1930-31.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Creighton  Dra- 
matic Club  and  has  proven  his  qualifications  by 
capably  participating  in  several  plays  staged  by 
the  organization.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Creigh- 
ton Oratorical  association  whose  main  objective  is 


As  the  Campus  Spotlight  set- 
JL  jl  ties  once  again  upon  the 
Creighton  College  of  Commerce, 
Clarence  A.  Olson  is  singled  out 
and  the  outstanding  record  which 
he  has  made  during  his  college 
years  is  brought  to  light. 

Olson,  a  former  vice  president 
of  the  Press  Club,  is  also  a  charter 
member  of  this  organization.  He 
belongs  to  the  Student  Spiritual 
Council,  on  which  in  1929-30  he 
served  as  publicity  chairman,  and 
of  which  he  is  at  present  secretary 
and  treasurer.  His  industry  and 
sincerity  in  this  line  of  work  won 
presidency  of  the  Omaha  Sodality  Union  for  the 
year  1930-31. 

The  fact  that  Olson  anticipates  a  journalistic 
career  has  been  made  evident  by  the  untiring  as- 
sistance he  has  lent  to  the  publications  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   Since  1927  Olson  has  been  a  member  of 


for  him  the 


debate.  For  three  years  O'Rourke 
has  been  a  prominent  figure  on  the 
debate  squad  and  this  year  he  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  serving  as 
the  squad's  captain. 

But  O'Rourke,  during  his  years 
at   Creighton,   has  not   forgotten 
that  scholastic  leadership  is  import- 
ant.   His  college  career  shows  this, 
for  he  has  always  maintained  an 
enviable  record  in  the  classroom. 
His  election  to  the  Alpha  Sigma 
Tau,  national  honorary  fraternity, 
in  1929,  further  substantiates  his 
high    scholastic    rating,    and    the 
fact  that  he  was  chosen  president  of  this  organi- 
zation for  the  year  1930-31  shows  with  what  re- 
gard he  is  held  by  his  colleagues. 

With  such  a  background,  Lyle  F.  O'Rourke 
should  succeed  once  he  has  embarked  upon  his 
chosen  profession. 


the  Creighontain  staff;  beginning 
as  a  reporter,  working  up  to  the 
news  editorship  of  the  paper  and, 
finally,  in  1930,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  circulation  manager.  But 
such  strides  made  in  this  field  have 
not  been  confined  solely  to  the 
Creightonian.  On  the  1930  Blue- 
jay  staff  Olson  served  as  circula- 
tion manager  and  his  literary  abil- 
ity and  willingness  to  co-operate 
secured  for  him  the  position  as  as- 
sociate editor  on  the  1931  Blue  jay 
staff.  It  has  been  this  indomitable 
and  cheerful  spirit,  the  keynote  of 
which  is  perseverence,  that  has  seen  Clarence  A. 
Olson  to  the  heights  which  he  has  gained.  In 
June  he  will  leave  this  school  with  a  degree  of 
B.  S.  C.  and  a  formidable  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  business  world 
will  welcome  him. 
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A  Cup  of  Wine 


ty  Raymond  F.  Finnegan 

He  knew  he  was  going  to  kill  John  Farrell.     The 
thought  left  him  strangely  numb.     A  feel  of  un- 
reality, as  if  he  were  watching  a  story  unfold  in  a 
motion    picture,    obsessed    him.      He 
could    not    possibly    believe    that   he, 
Frank  Martin,  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  the  life  of  John  Farrell,  his 
guest  of  but  an  hour  ago. 

Yet  it  was  true  he  told  himself.  His 
decision  was  not  of  the  instant.  The 
determination  had  come  after  a  long 
struggle  with  the  man  whom  he  had 
believed  to  be  himself  and  the  man 
whom  he  had  become  during  the  last 
two  weeks. 

His  reason  was  sufficient,  he  argued. 
He  needn't  go  over  that  again.  John 
Farrell  was  crushing  the  very  life  from 
him,  killing  him  inch  by  inch,  destroy- 
ing every  vistage  of  happiness  in  him. 

He  was  stealing  Mary.  The  voice  of  reason  cried  out 
against  the  deed,  but  the  facts  were  too  plain,  they  had 
forced  themselves  into  his  unwilling  mind. 

Twice  this  very  evening  he  had  watched  Farrell  and 
Mary  in  close  conversation.  He  hadn't  known  Mary  for 
three  years  and  been  married  to  her  for  two,  not  to  be  able 
to  recognize  that  little  light  of  excitement  that  came  into 
her  eyes  when  she  was  particularly  happy.  She  had  looked 
at  Farrell  that  way.  They  had  drawn  over  into  a  corner 
casually;  yes,  very  casually,  so  naturally  that  if  he  hadn't 
been  looking  for  it  he  would  never  have  noticed  their  action. 
They  had  whispered  a  few  words  together  and  he  had 
pressed  her  hand  and  smiled  assuredly  as  she  was  called  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room. 

But  tonight  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  noticed  it,  it 
was  only  the  climax  to  what  had  gone  before.  Hadn't  he 
seen  Mary  leaving  Farrell's  office  on  three  afternoons  and 
hadn't  he  returned  home  early  one  afternoon  to  find  Farrell 
just  leaving  his  house?  Farrell  had  stammered  out  some 
excuse  about  wanting  to  know  if  they  were  going  to  the 
club  that  evening.    Mary  had  not  attempted  an  excuse. 

Yes,  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  kill  John  Farrell,  he 
argued.  Mary  was  his  whole  life.  It  was  the  case  of  his 
life  or  Farrell's,  because  the  agony  of  his  present  existence 


Although  pressed  by  m  it  c  h 
work,  on  other  Creighton  publi- 
cations, Raymond  Finnegan  has 
found  time  to  do  this  story  for 
Shadows.  It  is  written  with 
the  same  high  standard  that  he 
set  when  he  won  last  year's 
Shadows  short-story  contest. 


zsfn  Interesting  Psycological  Study 
of  the  Mind  of  a  Prospective  Mur- 
\  derer  by  the  IVinner  of  hast  Year's 
Short-Story  Contest. 


was  unbearable.    Nothing  in  his  wife's  actions  betrayed  her. 
No,  she  would  keep  up  the  act,  he  thought.    He  wondered 
how  long.    Perhaps  they  thought  that  he  was  a  fool.    Well, 
he  wasn't,  he  told  himself. 

He  could  feel  no  hatred  in  his  heart 
for  his  wife.  Perhaps  he  hadn't  been 
strong  enough  to  hold  her.  Farrell  was 
a  handsome  man.  He  couldn't  blame 
Mary  much,  there  were  lots  of  women 
after  Farrell. 

What  the  consequence   of  his  act 
would  be  he  had  not  reasoned  thor- 
oughly.   The  act  itself  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind.    Poison,  he  had  resolved, 
would  be  the  easiest  and  safest  means. 
He  knew  of  a  particular  poison  that 
acted  quickly  and  left  very  little  evi- 
dence.    The  victims  of  it  were  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  died  from  heart 
failure.      Of  course,  he  couldn't  go  on 
living  with  Mary.     He  knew  that  she  would  never  consent 
to  be  involved  in  the  affair.     But,  perhaps,  she  would  not 
suspect,  and  things  would  be  the  same  as  before. 

But  why  think  of  these  things,  he  argued.  The  room  was 
stale  with  smoke  from  the  evening's  party,  and  he  must 
clear  his  head  for  action.  The  next  night  was  his  birthday 
party.  Mary  was  giving  it  in  his  honor.  Farrell  was  invit- 
ed, of  course.  He  had  heard  Mary  ask  him  twice,  and  to- 
night as  Farrell  was  leaving  she  had  whispered,  "Don't  for- 
get about  tomorrow  night." 

He  had  reasoned  how  he  would  execute  the  act.  It  would 
be  simple,  after  all.  Farrell  always  took  grape  wine  after 
his  meal.  He,  himself,  would  drink  cherry  with  old  Mr. 
Harkins,  the  other  guest.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
drop  the  little  powder  into  Farrell's  wine  glass  just  before 
Hopkins,  the  butler,  would  bring  in  the  wine.  He  would 
see  to  it  that  Hopkins  was  out  of  the  way  while  he  was 
doing  it. 

Thus  far,  the  evening  was  progressing  nicely.  Martin 
had  keyed  himself  to  a  pitch  of  affected  hilarity.  He  was 
playing  the  perfect  host.  His  conversation  was  brilliant 
and  witty,  he  never  let  the  talk  lag.  Martin  noted  that 
Mary  was  especially  radiant,  too.  He  told  himself  that 
she  had  never  looked  more  beautiful.     The  soft  lights  of 
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the  candles  on  the  table  accentuated  her  loveliness.  It 
brought  out  the  deep  brown  of  her  hair  and  made  her  eyes 
dark  pools  of  happiness  where  a  man  had  but  to  look  and 
be  enchanted.  The  thought  of  losing  her  sent  the  room 
reeling  before  him.  The  tiny  electric  lamps  on  the  wall 
pierced  the  darkness  that  crept  over  him,  like  red  devils 
screaming  in  his  ears,  ramming  red  hot  rods  into  his  brains. 
Across  the  table  sat  Farrell,  the  man  whom  he  was  going  to 
kill.  Handsome,  polished,  a  perfect  gentleman,  full  of  life. 
Martin  shuddered.  How  little  it  was  going  to  take  to  dam 
that  stream  of  life  that  flowed  so  swiftly  now. 

He  saw  Farrell  and  his 
wife  glance  at  each  other  and 
exchange  a  smile  of  under- 
standing. What  fools  they 
were  to  think  that  they  were 
secure,  but  what  a  greater 
fool  he  was.  But  he  mustn't 
let  himself  think  too  much. 
What  was  Mrs.  Harkins  say- 


ing? Oh,  yes;  something 
about  his  getting  old.  Old, 
he  thought.  Yes,  he  was  old, 
a  hundred  years  had  passed 
during  the  past  two  weeks. 
He  glanced  at  his  wife.  If 
she  only  wouldn't  look  at 
him  as  if  she  loved  him. 

Hopkins  was  clearing 
away  the  course.  Martin 
wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief  and  it  came 
away  dry.  He  thought  that 
he  was  sweating,  or  maybe  it 
was  the  blood  in  his  head 
bursting  out  on  his  forehead. 
It  was  almost  time  to  bring 
in  the  wine.  He  must  do 
something  now. 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  think  I 
will  see  to  that  wine  myself," 
he   said.     "Hopkins   is  not 

such  a  good  hand  at  it."       "You  know  what  mine  is," 
called  Farrell,  as  Martin  started  toward  the  kitchen. 

Yes,  he  knew  what  Farrell's  was  alright,  he  thought.  But 
Farrell  didn't  know. 

Hopkins  was  fussing  about  the  kitchen,  trying  to  get  the 
glasses  arranged  on  a  tray.  Gip,  Martin's  fox  terrier,  was 
snooping  around  in  a  corner.  Martin  saw  how  he  could  get 
rid  of  the  butler. 

"I'll  fix  these  glasses,  Hopkins,"  said  Martin.  "Take 
Gip  out  of  here.    I  have  told  you  not  to  have  him  in  here." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Hopkins.  "I  only  brought  him  in 
for  a  little  while.     He  whined  to  get  in,  sir." 

Hopkins  half  dragged,  half  carried  the  unwilling  Gip 
out  onto  the  back  porch.  In  an  instant  Martin,  with  shak- 
ing hands,  dropped  the  tiny  portion  of  powder  in  the  glass 
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of  grape  wine.     When  Hopkins  returned  he  was  arrang- 
ing the  glasses  on  the  tray. 

Martin  then  re-entered  the  dining  room.  He  had  accom- 
plished in  a  minute  what  it  had  taken  two  weeks  for  him 
to  reason  out.  However,  his  tension  was  at  its  pitch.  He 
seemed  to  walk  in  a  dream,  not  noting  his  passage  from  one 
room  to  the  other. 

When  Martin  had  seated  himself  again  at  the  table,  Far- 
rell glanced  quickly  at  Mary  and  rose  to  his  feet.  He  was 
in  for  a  birthday  speech  now. 

"At  this  time,  Frank,  old  man,"  began  Farrell,  "I  think 

it  is  opportune  to  remind  you 

of  the  date,  the  day,  and  the 
hour  which  we  celebrate  to- 
night: the  date  when  you 
were  born,  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  the  day  when  you  should 
look  back  over  your  years, 
and  the  hour  when  your 
friends  and  your  charming 
wife  gather  to  do  you  hon- 
or." 

At  this  moment  Hopkins 
placed  the  glasses  of  wine  on 
the  table. 

"Ah,  just  in  time,"  ex- 
claimed Farrell.  "We  will 
drink  a  toast  to  your  happi- 
ness. But,  before  doing  so, 
I  have  a  little  gift  here  which 
your  wife  has  asked  me  to 
present  to  you." 

Farrell  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  tiny  box  and  sprung 
the  lid  back.  Martin  saw  a 
deep  red  stone  set  on  a  ring 
of  richly  carved  gold,  glit- 
tering in  the  light. 

"A  little  surprised,  aren't 
you,  Martin?"  laughed  Far- 
rell. "Well,  you  should  be. 
The  ring  is  a  rare  Arabian 
stone.  I  got  it  through  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  jeweler  in 
Paris.  Your  wife  and  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  excitement 
for  the  last  week  or  so,  trying  to  keep  the  secret  from  you. 
You  see,  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  it.  I  guess  Mary  thought 
that  it  would  never  come.  She  was  down  to  my  office  al- 
most every  day  inquiring  about  it.  She  wanted  to  give  you 
something  exceptionally  nice,  Martin." 

As  Farrell  said  these  last  words,  he  raised  his  glass  to  his 
lips.  Martin  had  heard  the  words  at  first  only  faintly. 
Then,  as  their  meaning  impressed  themselves  on  him,  he  saw 
the  whole  thing  in  a  flash.  He  saw  how  he  had  been  mis- 
taken. The  force  of  the  understanding  left  him  speechless. 
He  saw  Farrell  raise  the  wine  to  his  lips,  drink  it,  and  then 
gasp  and  go  into  a  fit  of  coughing. 

[Turn  to  Page  Thirty-two'] 
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Illusion 

oAcross  the  starry  firmament , 

oA  disk  of  golden  light 
Glides  on,  and  quietly  unveils 

The  mysteries  of  night. 

cAll  earthly  objects  now  are  changed: 

The  murrnring  pines  serene; 
The  cottage  with  its  flowery  path — ■ 

oA  palace  for  a  queen. 

The  ground  enveloped  in  a  fold 

Of  crystal,  icy  white— 
oA  scroll  for  shadows  so  grotesque, 

cAdornment  of  the  night. 

Illusion  as  it  lies  unwrapped 

To  glorify  the  sight, 
cBelow  all  this  is  common  clay 

Transformed  by  Satellite. 

Margaret  Costello 


Fleeting   Time 

Fleeting  time,  oh 

Stay  your  flight, 

Or  let  thy  wings 

Keep  from  our  sight, 

A  myriad  of  things  undone. 

Mock  us  not,  as 

Rushing  on, 

Ye  leave  behind 

Those  deeds  undone 

To  taunt  us  night  and  day. 

Hear  our  cries  of 
Wait,  time,  wait, 
And  let  us  finish 
Our  deeds,  which  fate 
Hath  deemed  to  lie  undone. 

Fleeting  time  hears 

Not  my  plea, 

And  wafted  back 

So  cynically 

Come  taunts  of  deeds  undone. 

Marianne  Josten 


To  oAnother  ^Poet 

I  wandered  in  a  foreign  land, 

I  walked  beside  a  distant  bay, 
I  saw  the  glittering,  golden  sand 

Bathed  in  the  ocean  s  salty  spray, 

I  wrote  of  these, — each  passing  dream 

A  stars  ephemeral,  twinkling  gleam, — 

But  you  made  cities'  strife  your  theme 

And  common  man  your  lay. 

I  viewed  Himalaya's  white-capped  peaks 

Clad  in  fleecy,  fur- gray  cloak, 
I  saw  the  sunset's  blood-red  streaks 

Striped  there  with  artist's  master-stroke, 
I  wrote  of  Aetna,  proud,  alone, 
The  unquenched  fire  of  its  dread  cone, 
But  you  found  grace  in  piles  of  stone 
And  poetry  in  smoke. 

The  things  I  could,  or  would,  not  see 
You  visioned  in  your  eagle-eyes, 
The  scenes  from  which  I  wished  to  flee 

You  found  there  beauty  poets  prize, 
You  found  a  mystic,  rhythmic  grace 
In  beggar's  limp  and  urchin's  face, 
You  made  the  slums  a  heavenly  place, 
The  streets  a  paradise. 

George  Peter  Skow 


^Disillusion 

I  thought  the  world  was  beautiful 

I  thought  that  all  was  fair. 

I  thought  the  sky  a  lake  of  blue 

And  stars  were  swimming  there. 

I  thought  that  all  the  world  was  gay, 

That  it  was  full  of  fun. 

I  thought  the  earth  revolved  around 

You,  its  tight  and  sun. 

Now  all  is  clear,  since  you  have  gone, 

Why  life  around  was  so — 

The  lovliness  was  lent  to  it 

By  you,  where'er  you'd  go. 

But  now,  how  cold,  how  cruel  is  all 

Since  you,  your  light,  your  love 

Have  moved,  to  some  one  else  enthrall. 

Marianne  Josten 
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THE  DEEPENING  STREAM 

'By  Dorothy  Canfield 

The  Deepening  Stream  as  a  quietly  interesting  novel  de- 
serves to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  the  best  novels  of  1930. 

It  is  more  a  biography  of  a  fine,  sensitive  woman  who 
has  retained  from  childhood  a  false  picture  of  love  and  life 
from  her  parents,  than  it  is  fiction. 

The  heroine,  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  constant- 
ly study  life,  is  extremely  real  and  the  most  delightful  char- 
acter in  any  recent  book. 

She  is,  after  the  first  few  years  of  innocent  acceptance  of 
life,  a  studious,  reflective  woman  talcing  note  of  everything 
about  her.  Each  little  experience,  each  change  that  takes 
place,  makes  an  impression  on  her  and  confirms  her  belief 
that  life  is  a  series  of  pretences. 

The  girl  has  only  a  faint  recollection  of  any  real  home  life 
and  that  spent  in  her  youth  at  a  university  where  her  father 
taught.  Her  parents  fail  to  win  her  confidence,  but  she  re- 
mains intensely  loyal  to  them.  Starting  with  her  early  child- 
hood the  stream  of  her  experience  broadens  into  awareness 
of  life,  into  adolescence,  then  gradually  into  the  course  of 
love,  marriage,  motherhood,  and  participation  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  world  war.  She  finally  wins  the  understanding 
of  life  which  she  has  been  seeking. 

There  are  many  incidents  in  this  book  that  will  make  the 
reader  remember  it.  It  rises  to  glorious  heights  in  certain 
passages,  particularly  in  a  chapter  in  the  childhood  of  the 
girl  and  the  parade  of  the  first  American  soldiers  on  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  the  description  of  a  French  family. 

A.H. 

THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  MONTHS 

'-By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith 

Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  a  recent  convert  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  lately  written  a  delightful  book,  The  Mirror 
of  the  Months,  which  is  a  devotional  book  and,  at  the  same 
time,  literature.  Each  chapter  deals  with  devotions  assigned 
by  the  Church  to  the  months  of  the  year.  There  she  gives  a 
description  of  the  gradual  change  that  the  fields  and  the 
woods  undergo  in  each  successive  season,  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  regard  her  as  a  master  interpreter  of  the  English 
countryside. 

But  not  only  does  she  see  in  the  natural  manifestations 
symbols  of  the  supernatural  mysteries  which  the  Church 
commemorates,  but  she  reverses  the  reasoning  of  the  ration- 
alists who  argue  against  Christianity  in  that  certain  of  its 
beliefs  and  ceremonies  resemble  those  of  pagan  religions. 
To  her  all  these  resemblances  are  allegories,  "so  that  under 
countless  rites  countless  redeemers  pointed  to  the  Redeemer 


of  all,  that  the  great  shape  of  human  thought  was  made 
which  should  be  the  chalice  waiting  to  receive  the  wines  of 
divine  revelation." 

This  book  was  the  choice  of  the  Catholic  Book  Club  for 
the  past  month.  M.  H. 

SfC         2fC         Sf! 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE 

'By  Giovanni  T'apini 

I  have  often  wondered  what  really  constitutes  greatness 
in  books.  In  order  to  be  great  a  book  must  have  beautiful 
characters  and  a  beautiful  style,  but  it  must  have  more  than 
this.  There  are  books  which  have  these  two  qualities  and 
still  they  are  not  great.  The  most  necessary  element  for 
greatness  is,  I  think,  a  true,  fine  conception  of  life — a  con- 
ception ringing  with  truth  and  appealing  to  the  best  that  is 
in  every  one  of  us.  Such  a  book  is  Papini's  Saint  Augus- 
tine. The  author  tells  us  that  one  of  his  strongest  childish 
impressions  was  the  picture  by  Botticelli  in  the  Uffizi  gal- 
lery, the  representation  of  the  Saint  to  whom  a  child  is  con- 
fessing his  intention  of  emptying  the  sea. 

The  book  is  a  personal  study  of  the  great  Saint,  as  seen, 
loved  and  understood  by  an  Italian  convert,  who  shows  that 
Saint  Augustine  was  not  only  the  first  "modern  man"  with 
all  his  doubts,  temptations,  and  conflicts  but  also,  one  of  the 
greatest  moral  and  intellectual  forces  that  Christianity  has 
produced.  Papini  points  out  that  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual malady  of  our  time  was  anticipated  1,500  years  ago 
by  Saint  Augustine  when,  he  says:  "If  I  begin  by  telling 
you  that  Augustine  spent  half  his  life  quarreling  with  the 
Manichaeans,  Donatists,  and  Pelagians  you  will  immediate- 
ly scent  a  menace  of  boredom  and  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
skip  the  pages  that  follow,  but  when  I  add  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  was  against  Theosophists,  Protestants,  and 
Romanticists  that  he  strove,  you  will  prick  up  your  ears.  .  . 
If,  with  necessary  reservations  and  with  certain  limits,  you 
will  put  Madame  Blavatsky  in  the  place  of  Mani,  Donatus, 
in  that  of  Luther,  and  Pelagius,  Roosseau,  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  Augustine's  battlings  and  skirmishes  are  by 
no  means  lifeless  relics  of  a  dead  era,  but  actually  what 
might  be  termed  current  events." 

Papini  tells  us:  "The  secret  of  Augustine's  greatness 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  thinker  is  that  he  lived  what  he 
thought,  and  felt  deeply  what  he  said.  To  him  God  was 
not  a  conception  to  be  acknowledged,  but  a  living  reality 
to  be  enjoyed;  truth  was  not  merely  a  thing  to  be  learned, 
but  a  treasure  of  which  he  burned  to  possess  himself,  a  part 
of  his  daily  sustenance;  Christianity  was  not  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  doctrines,  but  a  life  that  must  be  lived  to  the  full." 

M.H. 
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WHAT  MAKES  THE  TALKIES  TALK 

[Continued  on  Page  Five~\ 

rrophone  is  just  an  overgrown  telephone  mouthpiece.  When 
iound,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  strikes  the  diaphragm 
of  the  microphone,  it  is  immediately  changed  into  a  pulsat- 
ng  electric  current.  This  current's  intensity  is  changed 
A'ith  the  volume  of  the  sound.  This  change  in  current,  then, 
rontrols  an  electric  valve,  which  is  a  narrow  slit  which  can 
open  or  shut.  Now,  the  valve  opens  and  shuts  with  the 
intensity  of  the  current,  and  allows  a  powerful  light  to  play 
on  the  small  strip  of  film.  The  sound  picture  is  now  taken. 
The  film  is  then  developed  and  the  process  reversed,  except 
for  one  thing.  Instead  of  the  slit  valve,  a  photo-electric 
cell  is  substiuted  as  a  valve.  This  is  a  little  gadget  which 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "electric  eye."  As  a  film  is 
run,  through  the  machine,  the  sound  strip  is  running  be- 
tween the  "electric  eye"  and  another  powerful  light.  As  the 
dark  and  light  spaces  pass  the  "eye,'  the  different  intensities 
of  light  strike  it,  and  it  in  turn  changes  the  intensity  of  the 
electric  current  which  controls  the  loud  speakers  behind 
the  scene. 

When  a  machine  is  complicated  there  are  bound  to 
be  "kinks"  here  and  there,  but  when  a  machine  is 
>  sensitive  and  run  by  electricity,  then  real  troubles  begin.  So, 
(from  the  very  beginning,  there  have  been  talkie  troubles. 
To  begin  with,  we  had  what  are  known  as  surface  noises. 
This  is  the  scratching  of  the  needle  on  the  records.    Today 
j  this  is  just  about  minimized.     With  the  correction  of  the 
noise  came  the  discovery  that  records  do  not  last  forever. 
One  night  I  was  watching  a  picture.    Suddenly  the  hero 
opened  his  mouth  and  out  flowed  the  soft  soprano  voice  of 
the  heroine.    Then  the  herone  spoke.    As  her  mouth  opened, 
the  deep  bass  of  the  hero  came  from  the  screen.  This  was  a 
fairly  common  occurrence  among  the  disc  type  of  machines. 
What  is  the  reason?     It  is  simple,  the  walls  between  the 
grooves  are  only  .004  inches  thick.     After  about  two  hun- 
dred playings  the  walls  break  down  and  the  needle  slips 
over  some  of  the  dialogue.     When  this  happens  it  is  sel- 
dom possible  to  get  sound  and  picture  synchronized  again, 
Sometimes,  while  hearing  a  sound  strip  picture,  one  will 
notice  a  loud  pop,  or  maybe  several  loud  pops.    This  is  the 
result  of  a  dirty  film,  and  the  pop  is  caused  by  a  speck  of 
dirt  on  the  sound  strip. 

Because  of  their  great  sensitivity,  the  microphones  are  a 
great  problem.  In  fact,  many  engineers  do  nothing  but 
specialize  in  microphones.  In  the  first  months  of  talkies 
quite  a  few  women  broke  microphones.  Their  voices  were 
of  such  high  frequency  that  the  pitch  was  too  high  and  the 
poor  old  mikes  just  lay  down  and  died. 

In  making  an  early  film,  it  was  necessary  to  shoot  a  man 
with  a  revolver.  A  blank  cartridge  was  put  in  the  chamber, 
but  when  the  gun  went  off,  the  sound  broke  the  microphone. 
Then  the  powder  was  taken  out  and  only  the  cap  fired.  The 
result  was  a  roar  which  sounded  like  a  cannon.  It  ended 
in  shooting  the  gun  with  nothing  in  it,  the  click  of  the  ham- 
mer recorded  like  a  pistol  shot.     In  making  some  of  the 


first  outside  pictures,  it  was  noticed  that  strange  hums  were 
recorded.  All  of  the  engineers  went  into  a  huddle.  They 
emerged  with  the  solution — bugs!  That  was  it.  Insects 
had  crawled  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  microphone  and 
made  the  humming.  All  of  these  difficulties  were  overcome 
by  improvements  on  the  microphone,  and  the  use  of  a  mix- 
ing table  with  a  mixer  man  or  "monitor."  The  "montitor" 
sits  in  a  sound-proof  booth  with  a  plate  glass  window  in 
front  of  him.  He  sees  all  the  action,  but  hears  the  sound 
by  electricity  through  earphones.  His  job  is  to  tune  in  the 
voice  of  the  actor  much  as  we  tune  in  on  a  radio.  Thus  the 
"monitor"  can  really  make  or  break  the  actor. 

One  New  York  theater  was  showing  a  picture  for  the 
first  time.  There  was  all  kinds  of  scratchy  noises  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  so  an  investigation  was  made. 
A  light  sign  on  the  theater,  which  went  off  and  on,  was 
setting  up  a  field  which  was  causing  the  noise. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  technical  side  of  the 
talkies.  There  is  much  more  to  the  sound  picture  than 
operators.  Let's  look  at  some  of  the  troubles  encountered 
with  the  making  of  the  pictures.  The  foreign  countries  are 
way  behind  the  United  States  in  the  film  industry.  Nat- 
urally as  a  result  the  American  producers  sell  a  great  deal 
of  pictures  to  foreign  countries.  But  now  the  pictures 
speak,  that  is  an  unsurmountable  difficulty.  How  can  the 
foreigners  enjoy  a  picture  if  they  do  not  understand  Eng- 
lish? 

Several  methods  have  been  used.  One  is  grafting  a  new 
sound  strip  on  the  side  of  the  picture.  As  the  picture  is 
projected,  a  persons  speaks  in  the  foreign  tongue  trying  as 
much  as  possible  to  synchronize  his  voice  and  words  with 
the  actor's  mouth  movements.  Only  one  picture  has  so  far 
been  successful  in  this  undertaking.  This  was  Sara  and  Son, 
played  by  Ruth  Chatterton.  This  picture  was  such  a  suc- 
cess that  even  the  New  York  critics  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  German  sound  strip  had  been  grafted  on  to  the 
English  speaking  scenes. 

Another  great  handicap  in  making  the  foreign  picture 
is  in  having  directors  who  cannot  speak  anything  but  Eng- 
lish. This  calls  for  an  interpreter.  All  of  this  adds  tur- 
moil to  poor  old  Hollywood  which  at  one  time  was  a  good 
English-speaking  town,  regardless  of  what  type  of  picture 
was  being  taken  or  what  kind  of  clothes  were  worn.  An- 
other case  of  the  foreign  trouble  is  dialect.  If  a  picture  is 
made  in  Castilian  Spanish,  the  producers  dare  not  send  it 
to  South  America,  or  vice  versa.  Sometimes  the  trouble  is 
solved  by  having  the  other  actors  "razz"  the  one  speaking 
the  dialect.    At  best,  however,  it  is  clumsy. 

The  only  two  people  in  Hollywood  who  seem  to  get 
along  well  with  everyone  concerned  are  Laurel  and 
Hardy,  comedians.  The  two  gentlemen  can  make  a  picture, 
for  any  country.  There  is  no  trick  to  it  at  all.  Like  all 
comedians,  the  comedy  is  all  in  pantomime;  and  their  jokes 
are  only  a  few  sentences  long.  The  gentlemen  do  not  speak 
any  language  but  English,  so  how  is  it  done?     Well,  the 
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property  man  writes  out  the  jokes  phonetically  in  the  for- 
eign tongue  on  a  large  blackboard.  He  holds  the  blackboard 
up  behind  the  range  of  the  camera,  and  Laurel  and  Hardy 
read  the  words. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  foreigners  do  not  mind  hear- 
ing their  language  butchered.  In  fact,  it  sends  up  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  audience.  They  get  as  much  pleasure 
from  it  as  we  do  hearing  an  actor  using  broken  English. 
Laurel  and  Hardy  sometimes  make  as  many  as  ten  pictures, 
running  each  scene  through  ten  times,  and  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent language  for  each  scene. 

The  talkies  are  improving  in  leaps  and  bounds,  but  there 
is  still  much  room  for  improvement — both  mechanically  and 
artistically.  However,  there  are  many  things  that  can  be 
done  with  them,  and  a  great  future  is  predicted  for  the 
motion  picture  industry. 


THE  SNARL  OF  DEMETRIUS 

[Continued  from  Page  Seven] 

The  archeologist  had  not  lifted  his  eyes  from  Paul's  face 
during  the  account,  and  Paul  was  returning  the  look  with 
an  expression  almost  a  glare.  The  low  tones  of  the  speaker 
were  affecting  him  strangely.  He  was  conscious  of  Myra's 
hand  seeking  his.  With  an  effort  he  dragged  his  eyes  away 
from  the  man  and  fastened  them  on  the  marble  bust.  It 
was  a  cruel,  diabolical  face,  he  thought.  Its  expression  was 
menacing. 

As  the  archeologist  was  continuing,  it  seem  to  Paul  his 
voice  grew  more  and  more  faint. 

"This  Demetrius  had  one  redeeming  quality,"  he  said, 
"a  deep-set  passion  for  sculpture.  He  had  every  noted 
sculptor  of  his  time  attempt  to  set  his  features  in  marble, 
but  all  had  failed  to  satisfy  him.  One  of  his  purposes  in 
heeding  the  cry  of  Athens  for  aid  in  the  war  from  which 
he  had  emerged  victor,  was  to  have  his  portrait  carved  by 
the  great  Athenian,  Skopas,  who  was  the  most  famous  artist 
of  his  time.     This  bust  is  the  result." 

To  Paul  the  voice  seemed  to  be  coming  from  a  vast  dis- 
tance. He  felt  himself  being  enveloped  in  a  sea  of  black- 
ness. In  his  tired  brain  memories  were  stirring.  Vague 
pictures  floated  through  his  mind.  Then  complete  dark- 
ness immersed  him. 

He  was  distinctly  conscious  of  a  throbbing  sound,  muf- 
fled and  regular,  and  of  the  murmur  of  voices.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  He  was  in  a  strong,  low-ceilinged  room. 
Through  a  narrow  aperture  he  could  see  a  cobbled  street 
upon  which  a  blazing  sun  beat  pitilessly.  The  heat  was 
terrifnc.  He  raised  his  hand  to  his  perspiring  forehead, 
and  saw  that  his  arm  was  tanned  by  the  sun  to  a  rich  uni- 
form brown.  "What  can  have  happened  to  me,"  he  thought 
vaguely.    "Where  am  I?" 

Through  the  window  he  saw  towering  above  a  maze  of 
flat  roofed  houses  a  craggy  stone  hill  crowned  by  a  white 
temple  whose  columns  reflected  the  brilliant  sun.  The  fa- 
miliar outlines  stirred  memories.  "The  Acropolis,"  he  mur- 
mured.    He  was  strangely  unmoved  by  the  fact  that  the 


temple  was  standing  complete.  It  seemed  natural  that  it 
should  be  so. 

"I  am  in  ancient  Athens,"  he  thought.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised in  the  least  by  the  reflection. 

He  glanced  about  the  room  and  his  eyes  rested  upon  a 
marble  bust.  The  bust  of  Demetrius!  It  was  resting  on  a 
rough  table  surrounded  by  dust  and  marble  chips.  Beside 
it  were  lying  an  assortment  of  tools. 

Voices  began  to  pentrate  his  consciousness.  Two  people 
were  standing  beside  him.  One  was  a  girl  dressed  in  an 
olive  colored  robe  which  set  off  her  hair  and  eyes.  She  bore 
a  strange  resemblance  to  Myra,  the  same  familiar  look  in 
her  eyes.  The  other  was  a  man,  wearing  a  bronze  helmet 
with  a  red  plume  in  its  crest,  his  body  encased  in  complete 
armor.    Paul  turned  toward  the  girl. 

"But  you  are  not  listening,"  shouted  the  helmeted  man 
in  a  burst  of  anger.  "Skopas!  Listen  to  me!  Demetrius 
has  sent  out  an  order  for  her  capture,  and  you  must  pro- 
tect her." 

The  girl  was  now  grasping  his  arm  and  looking  into  his 
eyes.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  approacing  caval- 
cade, the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  cobbled  street  outside. 

"It's  Demetrius,"  shouted  the  man.    "We  are  too  late!" 

The  girl  clutched  his  arm  more  tightly.  "Skopas!"  she 
cried. 

He  leaped  into  sudden  action.  He  seemed  to  be  living 
again  some  chapter  of  his  life.    He  spoke  rapidly: 

"Take  her,"  he  told  the  man,  crisply.  "This  way,  there 
are  horses.  Go  to  my  mother's  country  house.  Tell  her 
to  hide  you.     Out  this  way.     Quickly!" 

"But  you — "  the  man  was  hesitating. 

"Hurry,"  he  replied.     "I  must  delay  Demetrius." 

The  cavalcade  was  dismounting  in  the  street  as  the  two 
fled.  He  turned  quietly  and  approached  the  bust.  It 
was  almost  finished. 

The  face  was  calm  and  tranquil,  the  lips  slightly  parted 
and  smiling.  Just  a  trfle  of  smoothing  over  the  lips  and  the 
bust  would  be  perfect.  He  gazed  at  it  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  selected  a  chisel. 

He  did  not  turn  his  head  as  a  noisy  crowd  entered.  But 
as  he  heard  footsteps  immediately  behind  him  he  turned 
quietly  and  found  himself  looking  into  the  face  of  Demet- 
rius. He  was  not  astonished  in  the  least  to  see  the  lean  face 
and  piercing  eyes  of  the  acheologist  returning  his  scrutiny. 

Demetrius  was  in  high  good  humor.  He  clapped  the 
sculptor  on  the  back. 

"How  does  it  go,  stone  carver?"  he  asked  cheerily.  "By 
the  beard  of  Zeus,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  for  you  when  you  are  finished.  It  concerns 
your  Merope."  The  face  of  Demetrius  wore  a  mocking 
smile.  Skopas  did  not  move  a  muscle.  Evidently  Demetrius 
did  not  yet  know  of  Merope's  escape. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Let  that  wait,"  he  told  the 
princeling.  "Here  is  something  vastly  more  important. 
This  bust  is  unfinished  and  I  cannot  seem  to  complete  it." 

Demetrius  sobered  instantly.  On  a  question  of  sculpture 
he  could  be  serious  at  any  time. 
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"What  is  wrong?"  he  asked  intently.  "It  seems  excel- 
lent." 

"I  am  not  satisfied,"  Skopas  said.  "Will  you  sit  there 
on  the  stool  so  that  I  may  see  your  lips  plainly?" 

Demetrius  walked  to  the  stool  and  seated  himself.  His 
company  flung  themselves  on  couches  and  stools  to  watch 
with  interest  the  famous  sculptor. 

"Demetrius  Poliorcetes,"  began  Skopas,  as  he  applied  his 
chisel  to  the  stone,  "do  you  know  that  there  is  one  peculiar 
characteristic  of  your  features?" 

"And  what  is  that?"  the  princeling  asked. 

"It  is  this:  When  you  are  in  good  humor  you  smile  and 
your  face  has  a  certain  dignity.  But  when  you  scowl — your 
face  then  has  the  expression  of  a  harpy." 

Demetrius  scowled  savagely,  and  as  he  did  so  Skopas 
measured  the  beastial  droop  of  his  lips  and  with  a  lightning- 
like movement  drove  his  chisel  into  the  marble,  leaving  an 
ugly  scar  over  the  lips.    Then  Demetrius  laughed. 

"By  Hercules  you  are  a  brave  man  to  say  that  to  me.  So 
I  have  the  face  of  a  harpy.  Were  it  not  for  the  surprise 
I  am  holding  for  you  I  would  prove  that  I  am  more  danger- 
ous than  any  harpy." 

"Demetrius,  you  are  a  fool,"  Skopas  said. 

"What!"  Demetrius  was  roaring  as  he  half  rose  from  the 
stool. 

"Remember  the  bust!"  Skopas  warned  him.  "Afterwards 
do  what  you  wish  to  me,  but  first  let  me  finish  my  work. 
There  is  not  another  sculptor  in  Hellas  who  can  complete 
it." 

His  chisel  was  working  swiftly,  as  he  sought  to  quiet  the 
princeling. 

Demetrius  gained  control  of  himself  with  an  effort.  "I 
will  tell  you  the  surprise  in  advance  for  your  pleasantry," 
he  said.  "Merope  is  in  the  Parthenon,  my  prisoner.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"She  is  not,"  Skopas  replied.  With  deft  movements  of 
his  hands  he  made  the  finishing  strokes  and  smoothed  off 
the  completed  work.  "Your  message  was  intercepted  and 
she  has  fled." 

The  face  of  the  princeling  became  livid  with  frantic  rage. 
"If  that  is  true — "  he  threatened  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
passion,  "if  that  is  true — "  he  halted  as  Skopas  laid  down 
his  tools  and  quietly  regarded  the  finished  bust.  "Sculptor," 
he  said,  "show  me  the  bust  and  prepare  yourself  for  death." 

"This  is  my  last  pleasantry,  Demetrius,"  said  Skopas.  He 
swung  the  bust  to  face  the  princeling. 

'Nine  million  gods,"  Demetrius  roared,  as  he  saw  the  face. 
"You  have  even  dared  to  do  this,  to  ruin  my  statue."  He 
was  almost  weeping  with  the  force  of  his  anger. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  good  likeness  of  you  in  a 
vile  mood.  The  Athenians  will  like  this  bust  on  your  tri- 
umphal monument." 

Demetrius  was  choking  with  fury.  As  if  in  a  mist,  Sko- 
pas saw  the  princeling  leap  to  his  feet,  saw  him  lunge  for- 
ward sword  in  hand.  He  felt  an  impact  and  knew  that  he 
was  falling.    Then  came  a  terrific  crash — and  darkness. 


Someone  was  shaking  his  hand  furiously.  It  was  Myra. 
"Let's  go,"  she  whispered.  "You  are  crushing  my 
hand." 

The  mists  were  clearing  from  his  mind.  He  looked  about. 
The  archeologist's  voice  came  to  him  again. 

"The  mouth  of  the  bust  is  quite  distorted,"  he  was  say- 
ing. "I  shall  remove  the  cloth  so  you  can  see  for  yourself. 
Notice  the  hideous  expression  given  the  face  by  the  mouth. 
It  is  a  mask  of  the  most  profound  hatred  and  fury.  The 
head  was  evidently  spoiled  by  the  sculptor  and  cast  aside!" 


SHOULD  FRATERNITY  INITIATIONS  BE 
TOLERATED? 

[Continued  from  Page  Nine] 

affection,  could  have  such  a  warped  sense  of  humor  that  he 
revels  gleefully  at  the  massacred  innocents  who  couldn't 
dine  easily  in  overstuffed  dinner  chairs  with  featherdown 
cushions,  and  who  if  divested  of  their  garments  would  be 
covered  with  more  war  paint  than  the  original  American 
before  the  ambush?  Were  they  brave?  Would  they  brave 
the  same  situation  without  whimpering  if  required  to  enter 
the  university?  To  vote?  What  is  this  spell  of  fraternal- 
ism  that  hypnotizes  pledges?  What  makes  them  talk  like 
soldiers  fresh  from  the  fray  who  spell  war  in  four  letters 
and  vow  they'll  never  defend  anything  but  home  and  then 
in  preparation  for  next  pledge  massacre  whittle  all  night 
on  hewed  timber  all  primed  to  gulttonise  themselves  with 
their  "heart's  abhorence?" 

Fraternity  initiation  and  fraternity  spirit  are  inimical 
strangers  that  meet  somewhere  in  the  dark  and  should 
pass  each  other  by  unnoticed.  They  are  poles  apart  with 
no  magnetic  attraction.  There  can  be  no  other  conclusion 
On  our  own  campus  Phi  Rho  Sigma  and  Alpha  Chi  Kappa, 
both  of  enviable  national  eminence,  have  dispensed  with  all 
but  the  formal  banquet.  Certainly  the  most  backwoods  of 
men  about  the  university  would  not  voice  an  opinion  that 
the  initiates  of  these  fraternities  have  not  imbibed  the  true 
faternal  spirit! 

What  then  are  we  to  conclude?  Simply  this:  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  the  vandalistic  afreets  otherwise 
known  as  fraternity  inititions  are  chairs  without  legs.  They 
fall  before  they  are  sat  on.  That  fraternity  initiations  are 
barbaric — useless.  And  with  the  unappeasable  wrath  of 
Achilles  I  say,  and  I  believe  with  popular  approval,  "Down 
with  'em!"  "Steam-roller  'em!"  "Banish  'em  forever  from 
respectable  society!" 


TWISTS 

[Continued  from  Page  Eleven] 

"Going  out  towards  the  lake?"  a  kindly  voice  called. 
Joan  nodded.  She  couldn't  see  through  the  tears  that  the 
cinder  had  provoked. 

"Want  a  lift?"  the  voice  continued.  Joan  did  not  hesi- 
tate. Warnings  or  no  warnings,  she  wasn't  going  to  stand 
another  minute's  torture  on  that  dusty  road.  She  took  the 
seat  beside  the  driver. 
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"I  have  something  in  my  eye,"  Joan  told  the  gentleman 
at  the  wheel  as  the  car  purred  into  motion. 

"So  I  notice,"  he  told  her.  He  did  not  offer  to  remove  it, 
thereby  registering  favorably  one  point  in  Joan's  estimation. 

"Will  you  please  excuse  me  from  attempting  to  be  con- 
versant until  I  get  this  cinder  out?"  she  asked. 

"Certainly.  I'll  drive  a  bit  slowly  so  you  can  manage," 
he  politely  offered.  The  car  slowed  to  a  stop.  With  the 
twisted  corner  of  her  handkerchief,  after  a  moment's  deft 
maneouvers,  she  had  extricated  it. 

"There,  that's  done,"  she  said  with  finality. 

"And  artfully,"  her  companion  added. 

Joan  acknowledged  his  remark  with  an  impish  grin  while 
she  noted  his  dark  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  slow  ironic  smile 
that  ended  surprisingly  whimsical  when  it  reached  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth. 

"Do  ycu  happen  to  know  the  Lamreaux  family  who  came 
to  the  lake  this  week?"  Joan  asked,  switching  the  trend  of 
the  conversation. 

"I've  met  them,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  that's  where  I'm  taking  this  cake.  They're  hav- 
ing some  kind  of  a  birthday  party  for  their  little  boy,  Rus- 
sel,  and  they  wanted  the  cake  delivered  so  he  wouldn't  'catch 
on',"  Joan  explained  her  errand. 

"And  you  were  walking  all  that  long  way  just  so  that  kid 
wouldn't  'catch  on'?"  this  handsome  man  asked,  interest- 
edly. 

"Yes.  Poor  Mrs.  Lamreaux  was  afraid  that  if  the  car 
was  gone  darling  Russel  would  want  to  know  why,  as  if  she 
couldn't  tell  darling  Russel  to  jump  in  the  lake." 

Joan's  companion  laughed. 

"I  rather  imagine,"  he  said,  amused,  "that  a  jump  in  the 
lake  would  be  very  good  for  darling  Russel." 

"Then,  you  know  him — well?"  Joan  asked. 

"Yes,  rather.  He's  onery — terribly,  and  spoiled— terri- 
bly. All  his  life  he's  had  everything  he's  wanted  merely  for 
the  asking  and,  until  a  minute  ago,  he's  done  exactly  as  he 
pleased,  but  now  he's  afraid  to."  He  paused.  Joan  turned 
to  him,  suspicion  dawning  in  her  eyes. 

"You've  guessed  right,"  Russel  answered  her  unasked 
question,  "but  don't  bother  to  apologize  for  what  you  said." 

"Oh,  don't  worry.  I  wouldn't  even  think  of  apologizing 
for  that,"  Joan  hastened  to  assure  him.  "What  I  was  think- 
ing is  hew  I  can  explain  to  Mrs.  Lamreaux  your  knowing 
about  the  party." 

"That's  easy,"  her  companion  offered  the  solution.  "I'll 
drop  you  off  at  the  first  drive,  and  then  act  surprised  to- 
night." 

"Ycu  think  your  mother  will  never  know?"  Joan  asked, 
anxiously. 

"I  don't  believe  that  she  will  ever  guess  that  I  knew  a 
thing  about  it.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  though.  I'll  drop 
in  at  the  bakery  tomorrow  and  relieve  your  mind  of  any 
doubt.    May  I?" 

Of  course,  Joan  wanted  her  mind  relieved  of  worry.  Rus- 
sel promised  to  be  in  the  next  day  and  report  on  the  party. 


The  walk  back  home  wasn't  half  bad.  Russel  didn't  hap- 
pen by  with  the  car  again.  A  gentleman  wouldn't.  But  a 
romantic  gentleman  might.  At  this  thought,  Joan  derided 
herself  for  such  nonsense.  But  then,  since  she  was  young, 
such  nonsense  was  appealing. 

Toan  Dorance,  where  are  you  going  at  this  unearthly 
hour?"  Mrs.  Dorance  demanded,  sitting  up  in  bed. 
"To  watch  the  sun  rise,"  Joan  answered. 

"And  with  whom?"  her  mother  asked. 

"Russel,"  Joan  replied. 

"Alone?"  the  usual  third  question  came. 

"Yes,  Mother.  What's  wrong  with  watching  the  sun 
rise?"  Joan  inquired. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Joan,"  her  mother  chided  her.  "But 
this  Russel,"  she  continued,  "he's  quite  wealthy,  isn't  he?" 

"Now,  there  you  are,  Mother.  When  I  go  with  Karl,  you 
object  because  he's  poor.  Now  you  object  to  Russel  because 
he's  wealthy,"  Joan  complained. 

"But  these  rich  men — "  Mrs.  Dorance  began. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  Joan  interrupted,  "Russel  isn't  one  of 
'these  rich  men.'  You've  seen  him  enough  to  know  that  by 
now.  Besides,  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  Now,  don't  worry. 
See  you  later."  She  stooped  and  kissed  her  mother,  then 
hurried  down  to  the  waiting  car.  Mrs.  Dorance  sighed  as 
the  echo  of  Joan's  French  heels  died  away. 

Joan  climbed  into  the  front  seat  and  settled  herself  com- 
fortably. Russel  snapped  the  door  shut  behind  her,  then 
took  his  place  at  the  wheel.  Without  speaking  he  swung  the 
big  car  into  the  highway  and  headed  toward  Blue  Point. 

Joan  closed  her  eyes  and  sighed.  This  was  something  like 
it!  A  beautiful  car,  a  handsome  friend,  a  soft  lake  breeze 
caressing  her  face.  They  pushed  up  and  up,  until  they 
reached  the  highest  ledge  of  Blue  Point.  Joan  looked  down 
through  the  rose  and  gilt  mists  to  the  softly  rippled  blue  of 
Willow  Lake.  She  had  watched  the  sun  rise  from  Blue 
Point  before,  but  this  morning  it  was  rosier,  golder,  and 
bluer. 

"Beautiful!"  she  murmured. 

"You  are  beautiful,  Joan,"  Russel  said  softly,  close  to 
her  ear.  She  turned  her  head  quickly  and  her  soft  cheek 
brushed  against  his  lips. 

"That  sounds  almost  new — from  you,  Russel,"  she  told 
him. 

"I  want  it  to  always  sound  new,  Joan,  because  I  mean  it. 
I  have  known  you  only  two  months,  but  in  that  time  I  have 
learned  to  love  you  and  to  want  you  for  my  wife.  May  I 
have  you,  Joan?    Will  you  be  my  wife?" 

Joan  allowed  him  to  imprison  her  hands  while  she  con- 
sidered.   Finally,  she  answered  him. 

"Yes,  Russel,  I  will,"  and  she  returned  with  fervor  his 
ardent  kiss. 

"But  you  hesitated  before  you  answered,  Joan,"  he  chided 
her  gently  after  a  moment. 

"I  know,"  she  assented,  "I  was  thinking.  You  see,  Rus- 
sel, to  me  marriage  is  a  matter  of  the  mind  rather  than  of 
the  heart.    I  like  you.     I  believe  I  can  be  happy  with  you. 
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/hen  I  am  happy,  surely  I  can  love  my  husband.  I  can 
lake  up  my  mind  to  that.  That  love  would  be  more  en- 
uring, don't  you  think?" 

Russel  laughed  softly. 

"You  are  a  little  philosopher,  and  you're  trying  to  philos- 
bhize  about  love.  You  can't  do  it,  Joan,  no  one  can.  You 
ant  to  know  what  I  think?  I  think  you  are  in  love  and  you 
pn't  know  it.    Are  ycu  in  love  with  me?" 

Joan  kissed  him.  She  did  not  know  the  answer  to  his 
Uestion  and  she  did  not  attempt  to  give  one.  The  thought 
I  Karl  came  to  her,  but  with  that  thought  came  the  picture 
F  the  bakery,  the  crowded  kitchen,  the  small  bedroom  at 
le  head  of  the  narrow,  creaking  stairs,  and  the  hot  little 
llwn  at  the  foot  of  Blue  Point.  She  settled  comfortably 
Ito  the  circle  of  Russel's  protecting  arm. 

7~  arl  slipped  into  the  bakery  kitchen  and,  reaching  over 

\^  Joan's  shoulders,  took  the  broom  away  from  her. 

"Run  upstairs,  darling,  and  get  ready.     I'll  sweep  the 

jor.     We're  going  canoeing,"  he  told  her. 

"I  can't,  Karl,"  Joan  protested. 

"Well!     What's  happened  here?"  he  asked. 

"I  just  can't,  Karl.  I'm  engaged  to  Russel  Lamreaux," 
Jie  explained. 

"Well,  well,  this  is  quite  a  new  mood — to  me." 

"Karl,  please.    This  isn't  a  mood.    It's  true." 

"And  you  intend  to  marry  him?"  Karl  asked,  incredu- 
[>usly. 

"Of  course,"  Joan  answered. 

"But  ycu  can't  do  that,  my  dear;  you're  going  to  marry 
le,"  he  said,  turning  her  about  to  face  him. 

"Karl,  please.  I've  made  up  my  mind."  Joan  turned 
rom  him  and  resumed  her  sweeping. 

"Joan,  will  you  put  that  broom  down  and  come  here  and 
sten  to  me,  or  shall  I  have  to  force  you  to?"  Karl  demand- 
Joan  did  not  heed  him.  Immediately  he  strode  across 
le  room,  took  the  broom  from  her,  picked  her  up  and  car- 
ied  her  to  a  chair  where  he  sat  down  and  held  her  on  his 
nee  as  he  would  a  naughty  child. 

"Now,  Joan,  listen  here.  This  is  foolishness,"  he  spoke 
rossly. 

"It  is  not  foolishness.  I  told  you,  I've  made  up  my  mind," 
oan  replied. 

"Ycu  can't  make  up  your  mind  to  love,  Joan;  you  have 
o  follow  your  heart  there." 

"Perhaps  this  isn't  a  matter  of  love,  Karl,"  Joan  sug- 
;ested. 

"Joan!"  he  exclaimed.  "Then  you  can't  do  it.  I  won't 
et  you  shatter  your  life  in  this  way." 

"Karl,  calm  yourself,"  Joan  said,  coolly.  "I'm  not  shat- 
ering  my  life.  I'm  building  no  dreams.  I'll  have  no  castles 
umbling  about  my  ears." 

"Life  without  castles  is  not  life,  my  dear,  even  though  they 
lo  tumble  sometimes.  But  our  love  castles  wouldn't  tum- 
)le,"  he  mused. 

They  might,"  Joan  told  him.    "Happiness  and  love  are 
lot  always  synonymous.    I  want  happiness,  Karl." 


"Not  at  the  expense  of  love,  Joan.  You'll  regret  it.  You 
can't  have  real  happiness  and  not  have  love.  That's  im- 
possible.   And  you  love  me,  Joan.    You  admit  that?" 

"Karl,  please,  please  don't  ask  me  that,"  Joan  begged. 
"I'm  marrying  Russel.  He  will  take  me  away  from  all  this. 
He  can  give  me  what  I  wanted.  He  is  even  giving  me 
love." 

"That  can't  last  when  you  have  nothing  to  give  him," 
Karl  told  her. 

"I — like  him,"  defended  Joan. 

"You  poor,  dear,  little  fool,"  he  whispered  against  her 
brown  curls,  "you're  breaking  your  own  heart  and  don't 
know  it." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  Joan  contradicted.  "I'm  saving  myself 
and  you,  too,  any  possible  disillusionment." 

"This  is  my  disillusionment,"  he  said,  then  added:  "But 
it  cannot  leave  me  barren  of  memories." 

Joan  slipped  off  his  lap  and  went  with  him  to  the  door. 
He  took  her  hand  firmly  in  hers. 

"Joan,  my  dear,  remember  this.  I  will  always  love  you. 
Come  back  to  me,  sometime.  You'll  need  me.  You  can't 
live  without  a  love  that  you  have  once  tasted." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  white  forehead.  "Good-bye, 
Galatea." 

Russel  Lamreaux  regarded  with  approval  the  canvas 
.  before  him,  while  M.  Regnan  switched  lights,  drew 
curtains,  and  explained  the  colorings  of  his  masterpiece. 

"It  is  an  excellent  portrait,  Monsieur,"  Russel  compli- 
mented the  artist. 

"Ah —  she  is  an  excellent  model,"  M.  Regnan  replied. 
"She  is  most  beautiful,  Monsieur  Lamreaux.  She  is  too 
beautiful  to  love." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur  Regnan,"  Russel  disagreed. 
"I  love  her." 

"But  you  misunderstand,"  the  painter  hastened  to  inform 
him.  "Many  people  could  love  her — and  do.  I  mean — she 
is  like  a  statue.  She  is  like  this  picture  here.  She  is  too 
beautiful  to  be  capable  of  love." 

"She  is  my  wife,"  Russel  reminded  him. 

"Ah,  yes,  she  is  your  wife,"  the  painter  cynically  repeated. 

Russel  concealed  his  deep  agitation,  but  the  artist's  words 
had  echoed  the  fear  that  possessed  his  heart.  He  had  mar- 
tied  Joan,  but  he  could  never  have  her.  His  one  passion — 
thwarted.  The  consciousness  of  his  failure  had  become  an 
obsession  with  him,  looming  darker  and  darker,  torturing 
his  mind.  His  previous  intermittent  moods  of  blackness  be- 
came almost  constant. 

That  evening,  as  Joan  dressed  for  dinner,  she  noticed 
Russel's  unusual  silence.  His  customarily  complacent  brow 
was  furrowed  by  a  frown.  Obviously,  something  was  both- 
ering him. 

"What's  the  matter,  Russ?"  Joan  asked,  airly.  "Some- 
thing's on  your  mind.    Come  on,  ask  me  anything." 

Russel,  taken  off  guard,  was  startled  by  Joan's  question. 
He  did  not  wish  her  to  know  of  his  struggle  with  himself. 
Such  knowledge  would  make  her  unhappy  and  his  failure 
the  more  potent. 
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"There's  nothing  on  my  mind,  dear,"  he  answered. 

"You're  bored,  perhaps?"  she  queried. 

"No,  my  dear.  How  could  I  be  bored  when  I  have  you?" 
he  asked,  mechanically. 

"I  like  that,"  Joan  cleverly  caught  him  up,  and  the  lin- 
gering kiss  she  gave  him  brought  the  smile  back  to  his  eyes. 

Joan  sat  silently  beside  her  husband  as  they  sped  past 
houses  and  fields  in  rapid  succession.  He  was  frowning. 
He  had  taken  to  frowning  a  great  deal  lately.  She  knew 
better  than  to  disturb  him  with  idle  chatter  while  he  was 
in  this  mood. 

"Joan!"    His  severe  tone  startled  her. 

"How  long  have  we  been  married?"  Russel  asked. 

"Oh — about  three  years  and  a  half,"  Joan  replied. 

"Long  enough  to  get  acquainted,  don't  you  think?" 

"To  get  rather  well  acquainted,  I  would  say,"  Joan  laugh- 
ingly assented. 

"Have  we?"  Russel  queried. 

"Haven't  we?"  Joan  returned. 

"No!  We  haven't.  We  don't  know  each  other  any  bet- 
ter than  we  did  that  morning  on  Blue  Point,"  Russel  an- 
swered. 

"You  were  rather  certain  that  you  knew  me,  then,  weren't 
you?"  Joan  asked,  somewhat  piqued. 

"I  was,"  he  answered,  and  accented  his  words  by  pressing 
heavier  on  the  accelerator.  "I  was  madly  in  love  with  you, 
Joan,  and  I  am  now,"  he  continued  while  the  car  raced  along 
the  smooth  ribbon  of  pavement,  "but  you're  killing  it  and 
I  won't  let  you.  You're  too  beautiful,  Joan.  You're  not 
capable  of  loving.  But  I'll  teach  you  to  love  me.  You're 
my  wife!" 

"Russel,  are  you  mad?"  Joan  shouted  over  the  roar  of 
the  wind  that  rushed  against  the  speeding  car.  "Slow  down. 
You're  going  to  kill  us  both." 

"No,  I  won't,"  Russel  called  back  to  her,  laughing  at  her 
frightened  face.  "We're  going  to  Blue  Point.  I  found  love 
there.    I'm  going  there  to  claim  it." 

Around  curves,  up  hills,  down  hills,  the  pace  never 
slackened.  Joan  held  her  aching  nerves  taut  to  keep  from 
screaming.  Opposition  to  this  obstinate,  spoiled  child  was 
useless.  Suddenly  a  terrible  loathing  for  this  man,  her  hus- 
band, seized  her.  A  shudder  tremored  through  her  body 
and  chilled  her  heart  with  its  clammy  touch. 

"Stop!"  she  screamed.  "Russel,  stop!"  His  laugh  reach- 
ed her  ears  as  the  front  wheels  struck  a  stretch  of  loose  gravel 
and  hurtled  the  car  through  the  grade  fencing.  Joan  re- 
membered bounding  helplessly  down  the  steep,  sanded  em- 
bankment, but  the  heavy  weight  of  the  machine  pinioned 
Russel  beneath  its  flaming  wreckage. 

Through  the  kitchen  window,  where  Joan  had  stopped 
her  wheel  chair,  the  breeze  from  Williow  Lake  floated 
soft  and  cool.  She  sighed.  Her  mother,  who  sat  at  the  open 
door,  glanced  up. 

"Yes,  dear?"  Mrs.  Dorance  queried. 
"I  was  thinking,  Mother,"  Joan  said,  "that  it  would  be 
nice  to  build  a  home  down  by  the  lake.     I've  changed  my 
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mind,  now.    I  like  this  home,  Mother.    Don't  you?" 

"Yes,  dear;  this  is  our  home,"  her  mother  answered 

"I  like  Blue  Point  better  from  here,"  Joan  explained.  S 
rested  her  head  against  the  back  of  the  chair  and  closed  h 
eyes.    A  stir  at  the  kitchen  door  roused  her. 

"Karl!"  she  cried,  as  she  glanced  up  and  saw  him  enl 
the  room. 

"Galatea!"  he  greeted  her,  "you've  come  back!" 

"Well,  I'm  here,  anyway,"  Joan  said. 

"We're  glad  you're  back.  We've  missed  you,"  Karl  tc 
her. 

"Whose  'we'?"  Joan  challenged. 

"Since  you  insist,  I  have  missed  you,"  Karl  replied. 

"Then  you  don't  mean  what  you  said,  in  spite  of  Sophia  c 
Joan  said. 

"Sophia  understands,"  Karl  defended  his  wife. 

"Sorry,  old  dear,"  Joan  apologized. 

"And  you  have  been  quite  happy,  these  past  years?"  K; 
asked,  returning  to  their  first  theme. 

"Quite  happy,  my  dear,"  Joan  replied,  then  added,  "j 
ahead,  ask  it.    'Even  though  you  married  a  man  you  didi 
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love  r 

"Well?"  Karl  agreed  to  the  question. 

"You  can  answer  that,  Karl.  You're  doing  the  very  sat 
thing  yourself." 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  denied. 

"Russel  gave  me  everything  I  wanted,"  Joan  explaine 
even  love.  And,  though  you  were  far  away  I  knew  th 
you  loved  me,"  Joan  paused. 

"And  you  loved  me,"  Karl  supplied,  "and  you  were  hap' 
in  that." 

"Then  you  knew,"  Joan  accused  him. 

"I  wasn't  sure,"  Karl  excused  himself. 

"And  you're  playing  the  game  now?"  Joan  asked. 

"I'm  playing  the  hand  that  was  dealt  me,"  Karl  repliec 

"And  you're  happy,"  Joan  finished  for  him. 

"Quite  happy,"  Karl  agreed. 

He  stood  up  to  leave.  Suddenly  he  stooped  and  kissi 
her  forehead. 

"Good-bye,  Galatea,"  he  almost  sobbed,  and  was  gone. 

"Karl!"  Joan  cried,  but  he  could  not  let  his  heart  answ 
the  voice  that  called  from  a  love  once  tasted. 


VACHEL  LINDSAY 

[Continued  from  Page  Thirteen"] 

one  feels  the  swing  of  the  poem,  and  gains  the  effect  of 
tom-tom  beating. 

"FAT  black  bucks  in  a  WINE-barrel  room, 
BARREL-house  kings,  with  FEET  unstable." 

Again  in  General  William  Booth  Enters  Into  Heav 
we  sense  the  same  rhythm  which  here  might  be  interpret 
as  the  drum  and  the  tambourines  of  the  Salvation  Arr 
band. 

"And  WHEN  Booth  halted  by  the  CURB  for  prayer. 
He  SAW  his  Master  thro'  the  FEAG-filled  air." 
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Jwhen  Lindsay's  poems  containing  similar  rhythm  are 
"  Anted  rapidly,  they  have  a  lilt  and  music  peculiar  to  them- 
#-es  which  often  very  charmingly  frame  the  thought  ele- 
ijnt  and  heighten  its  effect. 

TT^here  are  various  mechanical  devices  which  Lindsay 
jL  employs  to  emphasize  and  impress.  The  repetition  of 
»hrase  or  word  is  constantly  used.  In  Congo  the  follow- 
er lines  are  repeated  with  variations  throughout  the  poem. 

"Boom,  boom,  boom,  or 
Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  Boom." 

jfThe  sentence,  "Mumbo-Jumbo  will  hoo-doo  you"  forms 
m  closing  for  each  of  the  three  parts  of  Congo,  while — 

\Then  I  saw  the  Congo,  creeping  through  the  black- 
]   Cutting  through  the  forest  with  a  golden  track" 

flused  as  an  effective  chorus.  In  General  William  Booth 
jhters  Into  Heaven  the  sentence  "Are  you  washed  in  the 
mod  of  the  Lamb?"  forms  a  recurrent  line.  In  A  Doll's 
trabian  Nights 

"Oh,  quivering  lights, 
Arabian  Nights! 
Bagdad, 
Bagdad!" 

another  example  of  Lindsay's  repetition. 
Lindsay  has  depended  often  on  the  pronunciation  of  a 
rd  to  carry  a  poem.  When  he  visited  Omaha  several 
ars  ago,  a  high  school  teacher  asked  him  to  recite  his 
alliope.  Lindsay  replied,  "My  dear  Miss  Blank,  you  have 
itirely  missed  the  point."  He  continued  to  say  that  we 
ight  be  very  correct  and  classical  and  call  the  steam  organ 
f  the  circus  the  calliope  to  rhyme  with  me,  but  to  the  peo- 
e  who  hear  it  play  and  are  thrilled  by  its  noises  it  is  Kally- 
3e  to  rhyme  with  hope. 

T  would  be  unfair  to  speak  of  Lindsay  as  preacher  and 
.  singer  and  to  say  nothing  of  Lindsay  as  the  creator  of 
ictures.  With  his  training  as  an  artist,  it  would  be  nearly 
Impossible  for  Lindsay  not  to  bring  us  vivid  word  pictures. 
His  pictures  are  often  incongruous  and  yet  their  beauty  and 
lorce  rest  in  that  incongruity.  In  the  Chinese  Nightingale 
l/e  have  a  group  of  fanciful  pictures  that  glow  with  oriental 
plendor  and  that  rise  out  of  the  steam  clouds  of  a  Chinese 
aundry  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  Booker  Washington 
Trilogy  and  Congo  we  have  several  striking  pictures  of 
legro  life.  In  Congo  we  are  given  a  glimpse  of  a  negro  re- 
vival, a  transient  view  that  penetrates  deeply  and  shows 
iJndsay's  keen  insight  of  negro  religious  life. 
I  Lindsay  is  as  Lincoln.  Lincoln  is  not  a  characteristic 
American,  but  none  other  than  the  American  culture  and 
:ivilization  could  have  produced  a  Lincoln.  It  seems  rather 
paradoxical  that  a  man  should  be  produced  by  a  force  and 
yet  not  have  the  essence  of  that  force  within  him.  Lindsay 
lis  not  a  characteristic  middle  westerner,  rather  he  is  their 
prophet.  None  but  the  culture  and  the  mid-western  life 
could  have  produced  a  Lindsay  who  preaches,  and  sings, 
and  sees  through  the  life  and  soul  of  the  prairie  states. 


TOUGH  GUY 

[Continued  fram  Page  Fourteen] 

He  murdered  in  cold  blood.  He'll  pay  the  penalty!"  The 
warden's  voice  was  rasping. 

"How  often  has  he  seen  his  mother?" 

"Two  or  three  times  when  he  first  came  in.  That  was  two 
months  ago.  Since  then  he  has  refused  to  see  her."  The 
warden  leaned  across  the  desk —  "And  I'll  tell  you  why. 
He's  afraid  he'll  break  down!  Think  of  it — won't  even  see 
his  own  mother." 

Father  Marin  pondered.    "Do  you  think  he'll  see  me?" 

The  warden  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  "Our  prison 
chaplain,  Father  Kelly,  has  tried  time  and  time  again,  but  to 
no  avail." 

The  priest  leaned  over  the  desk  and  whispered  earnestly 
in  the  warden's  ear  for  a  few  minutes.  "Do  you  think  the 
plan  will  work,  warden?" 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  so,  but  I  don't  believe  it  will.  I  hope 
so,  but  you  know  how  it  is  when  a  man  doesn't  realize  death. 
He's  basking  in  the  glory  of  his  reputation  while  all  the 
time  his  life  grows  shorter." 

The  heavy  steel  door  leading  from  the  main  corridor  to 
the  death  cell  opened.  A  trusty,  his  keys  in  hand,  and 
followed  by  a  waiter  entered.  Stepping  to  one  side,  he  mo- 
tioned the  man  ahead  and  then  locked  the  door  behind  him. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  dimly  lit  hall  he  again  inserted  his 
key  in  a  barred  door,  stepped  back  and  bade  the  food-bear- 
er to  enter. 

Once  inside  the  cell  the  waiter  hesitated.  He  glanced 
from  side  to  side  in  the  poorly-lighted  opening,  and  then 
proceeded  forward  to  a  small  table.  After  clearing  the  tray 
and  placing  the  food  in  order,  he  stepped  to  the  barred  win- 
dow that  overlooked  the  prison  yard  below.  The  sinking 
sun  over  the  high  stone  wall  lent  the  yard  an  air  of  isolation. 
Everywhere  quiet  prevailed.  He  could  see  the  sentinels 
watching  from  their  towers.  At  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
yard  he  made  out  the  shadows  of  the  death-house,  a  small, 
squatty  structure  of  brick.  A  light  burned  in  the  window. 
Someone  was  working  there. 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  low,  husky  voice  that  came  from 
the  semi-darkness  of  the  corner  at  his  right. 

"Well,  how  does  it  look?" 

The  man  was  silent. 

"What  happened  to  the  other  waiter?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  look  old — been  here  long?" 

The  man  hesitated.     "Yes,  I  have.     A  long  time." 

A  long  pause,  then  a  hard  laugh.  "Well,  that's  one  con- 
solation.   I  won't  have  to  stay  in  this  hole  much  longer." 

The  rattling  of  keys  could  be  heard  in  the  corridor  out- 
side. The  trusty  was  at  the  door.  A  heavy  object  banged 
against  the  steel  panel. 

"What's  that  guy  want  now,"  the  prisoner  growled.  He 
arose  and  walked  to  the  door.  Once  inside  the  ray  of  light, 
the  man  at  the  window  saw  a  short,  stoulty  built  youth. 
His  back  was  turned  from  him,  but  he  could  make  out  the 
voices.    The  trusty  was  talking: 
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"It's  your  mother.  She  wants  to  come  in.  She  begged 
me  to  let  her  in." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  he  heard  the  answer:  "No — 
tell  her — tell  her  I  can't  see  her  now." 

"Will  you  see  her  before —  well,  before  long?" 

"Yes,  but  not  now." 

The  panel  closed.  The  man  walked  back  to  the  table 
and  sat  down.  Without  touching  his  food  he  stood  up  with 
a  motion  of  disgust  and  walked  back  to  the  now  completely 
dark  corner. 

"Take  that  stuff  out  of  here." 

"Your  mother  cooked  that." 

He  could  hear  the  man  in  the  corner  start,  saw  him  slow- 
ly walk  back  to  the  table,  sit  down  and  begin  to  eat. 

While  at  the  table,  the  man  at  the  window  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  youth.  In  a  hard,  grim  sort  of  way,  he  had  a 
handsome  pale  face.  The  lack  of  color  made  it  appear 
hard. 

"Is  it  good?"  he  asked. 

The  youth  looked  up.  "Yes,  but  what  do  you  care?" 

Again  the  man  was  silent.  After  a  while  he  asked  in  a 
casual  manner:  "How  long  has  it  been  since  she  last  cook- 
ed for  you?" 

The  youth's  head  jerked  up.  "What's  it  to  you?"  You're 
mighty  inquisitive  for  a  trusty." 

"I'm  not  a  trusty." 

"Then,  who  are  you?" 

"Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you?" 

The  prisoner  was  silent.  He  continued  eating.  When 
finished  he  surveyed  his  companion  quissically.  "I've  seen 
you  before.     Are  you  a  dick?" 

"No." 

The  prisoner  stood  up.  "Well,  whoever  you  are,  get  out. 
I  didn't  ask  for  your  company." 

The  man  at  the  window  moved,  but  not  toward  the  door. 
Instead,  he  walked  to  a  chair  across  the  hall  and  sat  down. 

"How  long  do  you  intend  to  stick  around?  This  is  my 
last  night,  and  I  don't  want  company!" 

"All  night,"  was  the  reply.  Only  when  questioned  did 
the  man  speak.  Then  his  answers  were  short.  He  spoke 
in  an  easy,  careless  tone. 

"I've  a  right  to  be  alone  if  I  want  to,"  angrily  snapped 
the  youth. 

"You  have,  but,  you  see,  I  want  to  stay  here  with  you." 

"I  know,  you're  a  reporter,  aren"t  you?"  The  boy  mo- 
tioned toward  the  window.  "They've  heard  I'm  tough  and 
sent  you  up  here  to  find  out!"  He  was  shouting  now.  "You 
want  to  see  me  break  down!  You  want  to  see  me  crawl  and 
blubber  around,  don't  you?" 

"No.     I  don't.    I'm  not  a  reporter." 

"Well,  anyway,  you  won't!"  he  finished.  "I'll  show  'em. 
I'm  not  afraid  to  die!" 

"And— after  that?" 

"After  what?" 

"After  you  die?" 

The  man  in  the  chair  saw  the  youth  step  forward,  raise 
his  arm  as  if  to  strike,  then  lower  it. 

"What  do  you  mean?"     His  face  was  flushed,  his  voice 


was  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"I  wonder." 

The  prisoner  shrugged  and  stepped  back.  "Get  out  of 
here.  I  don't  like  to  have  you  hanging  around;  you  give 
me  the  creeps."  With  this  he  walked  to  the  door,  banged 
his  fist  on  the  panel,  and  shouted  for  the  trusty. 

In  a  moment  it  was  opened. 

"Take  this  bird  out  of  here." 

The  trusty  shook  his  head.    The  panel  closed. 

"So!"  the  prisoner  sneered,  motioning  toward  the  door. 
"They're  going  to  let  you  stay." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "they  are." 

"Well,  make  yourself  at  home,  but  see  that  you  leave  me 
alone. 


Hours  passed — long  silent  hours  to  the  man  in  the  chair. 
He  was  reading  from  the  dim  glow  of  the  single  bulb. 
From  time  to  time  he  stood  up  and  paced  back  and  forth. 
Occasionally  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  dark  corner  where  the 
condemned  youth  tossed  restlessly  on  his  cot.  He  took  out 
his  watch.  Nearly  2:00  a.  m.  A  few  minutes  later  he  heard 
the  clock  in  the  corridor  strike.  With  it  he  heard  the  creak 
of  the  cot  springs  in  the  corner.  The  youth,  his  hair 
tousled,  his  face  pale  and  drawn,  was  before  him. 

"For  God's  sake,  man,  tell  me — who  are  you?" 

"Don't  you  know?" 

"No.    Who  are  you?" 

"Suppose,"  said  the  low  steady  voice — "suppose  I  tell  you 
about  yourself?" 

No  answer. 

"Twenty-one  years  ago,"  continued  the  voice,  "I  was 
sent  by  my  superiors  to  a  small  parish  in  New  York.  There 
I  began  my  priesthood.  I  had  several  boys  from  the  school 
act  as  acolytes.  One  of  them  I  liked  especially.  He  was  de- 
vout and  sincere.  In  the  early  mornings,  rain  or  snow,  he 
came  to  serve  at  my  altar.  I  watched  him  grow  up  with 
pride.  Finally,  his  family  moved  away,  and  until  tonight, 
I  had  never  seen  him  again.  You  know,"  the  voice  was 
pleading  now,  "I  helped  start  that  boy  out  in  life.  He  is 
still  my  altar  boy." 

There  was  a  hushed  silence.  With  a  choking  cry  the  boy 
was  on  his  knees,  sobbing,  before  the  priest. 

Out  of  that  silence  came  a  voice — the  cracked  voice  of  a 
broken  youth: 

"Oh,  Father,  help  me!  Help  me  finish  it  the  way  I 
started!" 

As  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  broke  through  the  barred 
X  \.  windows,  Tommy  Kenndey,  for  the  first  time  in  fif- 
teen years,  received  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Eucharist. 

Shortly  after  a  bent  little  mother  left  the  cell.  Bravely 
she  faced  the  outer  world.  In  this,  the  blackest  hour  of  her 
life,  she  found  one  spark  of  joy. 

The  evening  newspapers  carried  the  following  report: 

Ossining,  N.  Y.,  March  8. — At  5:45  this  morning, 
Thomas  Kindell,  New  York's  "tough  boy,"  paid  the 
final  penalty  for  the  murder  of  Patrolman  Southers, 
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shot  on  December  3,  in  a  raid  on  an  East  Side  cabaret. 
Never  in  the  annals  of  New  York  crime  history  has  a 
man  faced  the  chair  so  fearlessly.  The  ceremony  was 
marked  by  the  utter  lack  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  the 
victim.  (For  complete  details  of  the  execution — turn 
to  page  2.  column  1.) 
At  Central  Headquarters,  Sergeant  O'Leary  was  on  duty 

at  his  desk.    Across  from  him  sat  Officer  Condell. 

"Well,  Mike,"  he  was  saying,  "you  were  right.    He  never 

.broke  down." 

"I  knew  he  wouldn't,"  was  the  reply.     "Yeah — he  sure 

kvas  a  tough  guy." 


KARMA 

[Continued  from  Page  Fifteen'} 

Itory?     The  sheep  and  goats  Nahar  kills  are  not  theirs — 
(the  mail  runner  was  not  known  to  them." 

"And  you  hunted  him  alone — on  foot?"  I  asked,  won- 
idering. 

He  looked  at  me  silently  for  a  moment. 
"Every  tree  to  windward  of  a  watering  hole  is  a  howdah." 
i  he  said.     "The  beaters  send  Nahar  flying  away,  while  they 
cry  to  Allah  to  preserve  them.     They  are  too  cowardly  to 
1  be  of  value,  and  Nahar  is  too  swift  to  be  surrounded." 

"Are  you  a  Mohammedan?"  I  asked,  seeing  in  his  refer- 
jence  to  Allah  a  welcome  opportunity  to  change  the  subject, 
in  view  of  my  previous  display  of  ignorance. 

"I  sleep,"  he  said,  "sometimes  with  my  head  towards 
j  Mecca,  and  sometimes  with  my  feet  towards  it."  Then  he 
picked  up  the  tiger  skin  and  walked  slowly  down  the  village 
street. 

"What  did  he  mean  by  that?"  I  asked  Graves.  The  man 
with  his  Oxford  education  and  Indian  loin  cloth  mystified 
me. 

"Why,  he  means  that  he's  a  Mohammedan  when  he's 
|  with  Mohammedans;  they  sleep  with  their  heads  towards 
the  holy  city.  Otherwise  he's  nothing.  Sivinand  Bagh  is 
a  strange  creature,  Blemly.  You  wouldn't  wonder  how  he 
}  can  hunt  tigers  on  foot  and  with  only  a  pistol  if  you  had 
seen  him  split  matches  at  fifty  feet  with  it.  I've  only  told 
you  a  few  things  about  him.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  much, 
but  I  know  enough  to  regard  him  with  a  peculiar  awe  and 
respect." 

We  returned  to  our  hut  and  again  sat  outside,  smok- 
ing. "He  was  educated  in  England  and  America, 
as  I  told  you,"  Graves  resumed.  "During  the  war  he  served 
in  the  British  Intelligence  Service  in  Turkey.  He  was  cap- 
tured and  condemned  as  a  spy — which  he  was — but  that 
same  night  he  escaped  from  an  underground  prison  which 
was  under  double  guard.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  doing 
something  or  other  for  the  government — sort  of  an  odd  job 
man,  I  should  say.  He's  a  wonder.  Few  of  us — few  if  any- 
one— know  him.  I  met  him  during  the  war,  when  he  re- 
turned to  our  lines  after  performing  some  mission  or  other. 
He's  a  Bengali,  you  know,  and  he  got  into  some  difficulty 
among  the  men  of  my  squadron,  who  were  all  Arridis. 
Fierce  devils.    There's  little  discipline  in  a  sillidar  regiment, 


you  know,  except  when  a  Rissalder  Sahib  or  a  Hazoor  is 
around. 

"We'll  see  more  of  him.  He  won't  leave  in  the  morning 
without  coming  to  see  me.  When  he  does,  ask  him  to  tell 
you  why  the  Afridis  stripped  the  face  from  the  Punjab 
sergeant  the  night  he  returned  from  the  nautch-house  in 
Dabgari.  Ask  him  about  the  screams  that  came  from  a 
burning  ghat  in  Benares,  while  a  thousand  raging  women 
looked  on.  Ask  him  about  the  great  bed  of  flowers  that 
floated  on  a  raft  down  the  Ganges,  with  a  Pathan  girl  with 
little  mirrors  fastened  to  her  finger  nails  tied  underneath. 
Or  about  the  two-knife  Kai-Gingh  from  China,  who  car- 
ried two  long  broad  blades — sharp  as  razors.  He  crossed 
his  arms  and  then  uncrossed  them,  swiftly,  scissors-fashion, 
across  the  fact  of  his  victim.  Or  about  the  tribe  in  the 
Garo  hills  that  tied  a  man  to  a  tree,  smeared  wild  honey  all 
over  him — in  his  mouth  and  ears — and  then  led  a  trail  of  it 
to  one  of  those  ten-foot  ant  hills  of  muderous  baniah  ants 
— how  they  followed  the  honey  trail  until  only  a  pile  of 
glistening  bones  were  left  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Or  about 
the  scene  in  the  Turkish  prison  camp — but  no — don't  ask 
for  that  one.  He  might  tell  you,  thought,  of  the  boy  in 
Moti  Lai  who  can  throw  a  rope  in  the  air  and  climb  it,  and 
who  can  crawl  on  the  ceiling  like  a  fly." 

Graves  left  off  then,  and  I  sat  too  bewildered  to  ask 
questions,  as  I  pondered  the  grim  and  terrible  hints  he  had 
given  me. 

The  cool  breeze  died  down,  and  we  went  once  more  into 
our  hut,  to  lie  panting  under  our  mosquito  netting  and 
finally  to  drop  into  miserable  and  fitful  sleep. 

Just  before  dawn  I  awoke  to  see  Sivinand  and  Graves  in 
the  doorway.     I  could  hear  them  speaking  softly. 

"This  time  I  am  afraid,  Major,"  Sivinand  was  saying. 
"I  tried  pranayama*  this  morning,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
weeks,  because  of  a  strange  feeling  that  came  over  me.  But 
it  brought  a  dizziness  and  made  me  drunk  with  oxygen,  so 
that  I  rolled  about  and  laughed.  And  I  remembered  what 
my  guru  taught  me — that  the  Karma  of  blood  is  blood." 

Graves  laughed  softly,  and  I  must  have  stirred,  because 
he  looked  at  me  suddenly  and  then  spoke  to  Sivinand  in 
Pushtu,  the  common  language  of  the  frontier,  which  I  was 
barely  able  to  identify  but  not  to  understand. 

They  conversed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  shook  hands. 
Sivinand  disappeared  from  the  doorway  and  Graves  re- 
turned to  his  cot.  Later,  after  sun-up,  he  explained  that 
Sivinand  had  been  called  away  by  a  special  military  messen- 
ger to  report  to  the  regiment  at  Bannu. 

Two  weeks  later  I  again  saw  Sivinand,  this  time  in  the 
mess  hall  at  Bannu,  whither  I  had  gone  with  Graves 
to  rejoin  his  squdron.  The  Indian  was  eating  alone  at  a 
Uttle  table  when  I  entered.  I  waited  for  him  to  finish  and 
then  spoke  to  him.  He  invited  me  over  to  smoke,  and  I 
mentioned  the  tiger  hunt  in  the  jungle.  I  told  him  how  the 
natives  went  wild  with  joy  when  they  found  the  scarred, 
evil  head  of  Nahar  on  the  hut  of  the  village  babu  the  next 


*  A  religious  ceremony  of  breathing  exercises  by  Hindoo  mystics. 
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morning,  and  how  Graves  and  I  laughed  as  they  sent  for 
the  devadasi  to  dance  in  honor  of  the  god  who  had  stripped 
the  hide  from  the  king  of  the  jungle  and  hurled  it  into  their 
midst. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said.  "I  wish  I  were  still  in  the  jhow  hunt- 
ing a  mere  beast,  with  only  claws  and  teeth  and  a  spring 
with  a  ton  of  power  behind  it.  I  could  cope  with  that,  and 
hope  to  master  it." 

He  said  no  more,  but  sat  silently  smoking,  and  soon  rose 
thoughtfully  and  went  to  a  tent  near  the  mess  hall.  He 
was  wearing  a  khaki  jacket  and  Jodhpur  breeches,  but  after 
a  short  time  he  emerged  in  a  cummerbund — a  garment  six 
yards  long,  which  must  be  held  at  full  length  by  someone 
while  the  wearer  rolls  himself  into  it.  How  Sivinand  ac- 
complished that  intricate  convolution  alone  in  a  small  tent 
is  more  than  I  know.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  was  when  he 
disappeared  over  the  hill,  walking  slowly  eastward. 

That  night  I  heard  from  Graves  that  a  Punjab  cavalry- 
man had  been  found  at  his  guard  post  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  previous  day,  parlyzed  and  blinded.  His  rifle  was 
gone,  as  was  every  bit  of  ammuition  he  had  had  in  his  belt. 
He  died  the  same  day,  but  the  whole  affair  was  hushed  up 
for  some  mysterious  reason. 

"The  colonel  is  afraid  of  the  Punjab  squadron,1'  Graves 
said.  "We  told  the  men  that  the  poor  devil  was  granted 
leave  to  bury  his  father.  Sivinand  Bagh  was  put  to  work 
en  the  case  immediately." 

"I  know.     I  saw  him  leave  this  morning,"  I  said. 

Three  weeks  later,  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  end  may 
holiday  in  India  and  return  to  my  command  at  Con- 
stantinople, Sivinand  returned.  There  was  a  strained  look 
about  his  face,  and  his  eyes  stared.  Graves  and  I  met  him 
in  front  of  the  stables,  where  he  had  just  dismounted  from 
a  foaming  horse. 

"Salaam,"  was  all  he  said  as  he  hurried  past  us  to  the 
colonel's  tent. 

"Sivinand  has  had  a  hard  case  this  time,"  Graves  remark- 
ed. "He  had  a  devilish  light  in  his  eyes.  I  saw  it  once  be- 
fore— on  a  Pathan  soldier.  It  took  six  of  us  to  put  that 
one  in  a  straight  jacket.  He  died  during  the  night.  The 
medical  assistant  said  medicine  couldn't  help  him." 

At  noon  we  learned  that  Sivinand  had  trailed  his  man  to 
the  Afridi  country.  It  seems  that  the  culprit  had  murdered 
the  Punjabi  to  get  his  rifle  so  he  could  settle  a  blood  feud  in 
his  village.  An  Afridi  values  a  gun  even  above  all  his  house- 
hold goods,  they  told  me. 

Sivinand  arrested  him  and  found  he  was  the  son  of  the 
village  saddhu,  who  was  credited  by  the  villagers  with  the 
power  of  bringing  dead  men  back  to  life.  Sivinand  locked 
his  captive  in  the  inner  room  of  a  two-room  hut  late  at  night, 
intending  to  start  back  the  next  morning.  During  the  night 
— he  kept  awake  to  hold  off  any  hostile  relatives  of  the 
man — the  Afridi  walked  through  the  locked  door  without 
opening  it,  and  Sivinand  shot  him  through  the  heart.    He 


managed  to  escape  from  the  village,  buy  a  horse  and  speed 
back  to  camp,  but  he  was  in  a  pitiable  state. 

"The  karma  of  blood  is  blood,"  was  the  first  thing  he 
said  to  the  colonel. 

We  saw  nothing  of  him  that  day,  however,  and  at  mid- 
night I  took  the  train  for  Khushalgarh.  A  week  later  a 
note  from  Graves  reached  me  at  my  post.    All  it  said  was: 

"Sivinand  was  found  dead  in  his  tent  the  morning  after 
you  left.  His  eyes  were  entirely  white  and  two  pin-point 
holes  were  found  under  his  cheek-bones.  His  feet  were 
pointed  towards  Mecca." 


A  CUP  OF  WINE 

[Continued  from  Page  Twenty~\ 

Then  Martin  sprang  into  action.  Like  a  man  mad,  he 
cried  out,  "Get  a  doctor,  quick;  Farrell  is  dying!"  He 
rushed  to  Farrell's  side  and  with  superhuman  force  carried 
him  to  a  couch.  The  others  were  alarmed  more  by  Martin's 
actions  than  by  Farrell's  struggling. 

"Let  him  alone,  Martin,"  cried  Harkins,  "the  wine  has 
only  gone  the  wrong  way  with  him." 

Hopkins  came  rushing  into  the  room  at  this  instant. 
"Oh,  sir!  oh,  sir!  a  terrible  thing  has  happened,"  he  gasped, 
as  he  tried  to  get  Martin's  attention.  Martin  shoved  Hop- 
kins away.     He  was  trying  to  unfasten  Farrell's  collar. 

"Get  away,  man.  Can't  you  see  that  Farrell  is  dying?" 
he  cried.    "Do  something;  don't  stand  there  crying  at  me." 

"But,  sir.  Gip  is  dead!  He  died  just  now,  sir!  You 
see,  just  after  I  had  siplled  the  wine,  sir,  I  was  so  excited 
that  I  had  left  the  door  open  and  the  poor  dog  must  have 
got  in  again  and  when  I  had  drawn  some  new  wine  and 
served  it,  there  I  found  the  poor  beast  in  his  last  agony  on 
the  floor." 

While  Hopkins  was  saying  this,  Farrell  had  stopped 
coughing  and  was  sitting  up  on  the  couch.  Martin  knew 
that  the  poison  was  strong  enough  to  kill  a  man  within  a 
minute.  Immediately  he  grasped  the  reason  why  Farrell 
was  still  a  living  man.  Gip  had  licked  up  the  wine  that 
Hopkins  had  spilled.  Hopkins  hadn't  noticed  this  fact  in 
his  concern  over  the  dog's  death. 

"I  guess  I  won't  try  to  talk  and  drink  at  the  same  time 
again,"  grinned  Farrell.     "That  wine  almost  choked  me." 

Martin  shuddered.  If  Farrell  only  knew  how  near  he  had 
come  to  choking  to  death! 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  swiftly  for  Martin.  He 
was  weak  and  exhausted.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  come 
close  to  the  mouth  of  hell  and  then  been  snatched  away 
from  it.  Fate  had  been  kind  to  him.  Chance  had  made 
him  only  the  murderer  of  a  dog  instead  of  a  man.  But  the 
life  of  a  dog  and  the  life  of  a  man— what  a  difference,  he 
thought.  His  intention  had  been  fiendish.  No  one  would 
ever  know,  but  he  must  carry  the  thought  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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WING  ALONGl 

There's  a  thrilling  freshness  in  the  smoke  of  a  Camel  —  a 
delicately    blended    fragrance,    sunny    and    mild — that's        \ U, 
never  even  been  approached  by  any  other  cigarette.  Swing 
along   with   the   modern   crowd!    They've    graduated   to      p^j 
Camels  and  real  smoke-enjoyment. 
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